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Outlines of the Ancient History of Medi- 
cine, being a View of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Healing Art among the 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and Ara- 
bians. By D. M. Morr, Surgeon. Lon- 
con. Cadell. 18351. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. pp. 
278. 


The History of Medicine, Surgery, and 
Anatomy, from the Creation of the World 
to the commencement of the Nineteenth 
Century. By W. Hamitron, M.B. Col- 
burn and Bentley. London. 1831. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. pp. 419—308. 


To each of these works we are happy to 
award our warm commendation, They aptly 
fill a wide and unsightly chasm in the medi- 
cal literature of this country, and reflect 
great credit on the ability, learning, and 
discrimination, of their respective authors. 
Mr, Moir’s little volume only brings us 
down, as its title denotes, to the extinction 
of the Arabian school of medicine. ‘The 
author divides his volume into three sec- 
tions, the first chapter of which treats of the 
supposed origin of medicine, which the Jew- 
ish and Christian writers are bound to date 
from the earliest epoch of their theological re- 
cords, but which the Chinese and Egyptians 
Tepresent to be of much more encient origin. 
In the second chapter, the state of medical 
practice amongst the Greeks is described, 
aud rapid but attractive sketches are pre- 
seated of the history of various personages 
chiefly of mythological notoriety, such as 
Chiron the centaur, A/sculapius, and Ma- 
chaon, and others of less questionable 
existence, who figured before, or during, the 
Trojan war. In the third, the long period 
is treated of in which the infant art of 
medicine, arrested in its growth by the 
death of Asculapius, remained in a state of 
No. 411, 


of Hippocrates. During this long interval 
its practice was nearly confined to the 
ministering priests of the Esculapian tem- 
ples, who, though the founders of the three 
celebrated schools of Rhodes, Cnidos, and 
Cos, were still utterly blinded by their 
superstitious pursuits, and altogether des- 
titute of anatomical knowledge, in conse- 
quence of the supposed impious nature of 
human dissections. Before the appearance 
of Hippocrates, however, some names of 
note occur in this history, such as Py- 
thagoras, the earliest of the Greek physio- 
logists, and the patron of vegetable diet ; 
Empedocles, the first observer of atmo- 
spheric and marsh miasm, and an ingenious 
inventor of measures of medical police for the 
remedy of these evils ; Acron,of Agrigentum 
who is said to have checked the plague of 
Athens by fumigations; Herodicus, the 
founder of the study of the dietetic part of 
medicine, and the recommender of gymnastic 
exercises for the invigoration of the frame 
when impaired by disease; and Demo- 
critus, the placid philosopher, who smiled 
at all the vicissitudes of life, and was the 
first who broached.the atomic theory per- 
fected in our own times. With spirited notices 
of the character and pursuits ofeach of 
these individuals, the third and fourth chap- 
tersare occupied. ‘The fifth and last of the 
section contains a retrospect of the state 
of medicine anterior to the appearance of 
Hippocrates. We quote this part without 
curtailment, as a satisfactory specimen of 
the author’s pleasing manner, and appro- 
priate mode of condensing the details of his 
intricate subject. 

** General Observations on the State of 
Medicine anterior to the Appearance of 
Hippocrates.—We have now taken a view 
in outline of the origin and progress of 
medical art down to the appearance of 
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Hippocrates, who settled its doctrines upon 
amore solid basis; and shall conclude this 
first division of our subject with a few gene- 
ral observations. Of chemistry, as a science, 
it is almost certain that no traces down to 
this era existed in the world, Of Tubal 
Cain, the worker in brass, and Moses aad 
the golden calf, we have heard more than 
enough to convince us, that, except in a few 
practical details, it is comparatively modern. 
‘Alchemy, it is true, is ancient enough ; and 
that the power of many superior minds has 
been wasted in the vain attempt in trans- 
muting the baser metals into gold, is a truth 
whose illustration extends back into the 
hoar antiquity of the days of Hermes Tris- 
megistus, Of surgery, although in all like- 
lihood it wos that branch of the healing art 
which first attracted attention, it appears 
that little more was known than the binding 
of open wounds, the stenching of bleeding 
surfaces by styptics or the cautery, and 
phlebotomy. early as the siege of Troy, 
or rather the days of Homer, wounds were 
washed with wine, and dressed with salves ; 
and in the extraction of barbed arrows and 
darts from the flesh, free use was made of in- 
cision. Whether we admit or reject the asser- 


tion that bloodletting was practised by Po-_ 
jhis disciples added to the known facts of 
Hippocrates wrote, the remedy was one in| 


dalirius, it is a matter of certainty that when 


universal use, and had been also tried lo- 
cally in a variety of affections. It was quite 
customary to open the veins of the arms, 
feet, fore , nose, and tongue ; and cup- 
ping, with scarifications, was also used. Of 
the capital operations we have no certain 
account. Indeed the obstacles standing in 
the way of anatomical investigation must 
have effectually impeded the progress which 
surgery could not have otherwise failed to 
have made, and rendered any extensive di- 
vision of the soft parts extremely hazardous 
and uncertain, All accurate medical know- 
ledge being founded on anatomy, it follows, 
as a necessary conclusion, that a great pro- 
portion of the facts which were treasured up 
by the Asclepiades, and handed down as the 
results of their experience, must have been 
grounded on empiricism and error, and 
could not be rendered available in the 
guidance of future practitioners. To pre- 
scribe medicines on scientific principles, it 


was necessary to be conversant with the 


physiology of the human frame ; and with- 
out a previous anquaintance with the struc- 
ture of its parts, that never could be arrived 
at. Chance, no doubt, might lead to the 
discovery of many valuable and important 
facts ; and from the results of a number of 
similar cases general inferences might be 
drawn. With this the matter must have 
stopped. We thus see that the difficulties 
in the way of knowledge were great. In- 
struction could only be obtained from oral 
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communication, or from the sentences noted 
down in the temples, as the principles of 
the art. The former was, of course, the re- 
sult of mere personal experience, coloured 
by individual vanity and prejudice; and 
the latter did not correspond in —_ two 
shrines where medicine was practised. In 
the school of Cnidus it was the custom care- 
fully to note down the symptoms of every 
distemper ; but the teachers troubled them- 
selves no farther, trusting to dietetics and a 
few simple medicines, chiefly purgatives, 
the principal of which was the elaterium, or 
wild cucumber juice. It hence-derived the 
appellation of the Empirical School, in op- 
position to that of Cos, where the art was 
treated on more philosophical principles, 
diseases being traced to theit proximate 
causes, and remedies sought for from their 
Operations on the functions of the animal 
machine. Although a vast mass of materials 
relating to the healing art had thus age after 
age been accumulating, still there was no- 
thing like system, and every one acted on the 
suggestions of fancy orexperience. Sucha 
state of things could only induce chaos and 
contradiction. Effects were alone discerni- 
ble ; causes were disregarded. It was not, 
therefore, so much by what Pythagoras and 


medicine, that they were benefactors to 
mankind, as by their powerful and Titanic 
efforts to raise it to the dignity of a science. 
When the world around was mantled in the 
night of idolatry and superstition, it was 
not to be expected from mere humanity, 
that they themselves were at once to rise 
over the shadows into the sunlight of truth. 
They had been educated in mysticism and 
error, and the soiling influence still adhered 
to them. But to them we owe the first 
dawuings of that discernment which pene- 
trated into the hidden springs of disease ; 
and from medicine being a bare accumula- 
tion of facts, as voluminous as unsatisfactory, 
it began to assume the aspect of a science. 
Formerly it had been a collection of arcana, 
religiously shut up among the priests, as 8 
subject of exclusive property ; but philoso- 
phy brought it forth for general investiga- 
tion, speculated from effects as to their 
causes, and drew inferences, sometimes 10- 
deed unsatisfactory, but always ingenious. 
Ignorant of anatomy and physiology, their 
great error lay in reasoning abstractedly on 
the nature of mere matter, as if the human 
frame was not a most complicated machine, 
the perfect hurmony of all whose functions 
was necessary for health. Pythagoras solved 
difficulties by reference to the doctrine of 
critical days, and the influence of numbers 
—Heraclitus by reference to his four ele- 
ments—Democritus to his atoms. 

had his hypothesis, according to which phe- 
nomena were to be reconciled; nor is it 
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much to be wondered at if, when they 
could not find, they fancied.” 

The second section, the most important 
and lengthened in the volume, commences 
by a well-written and learned account of 
the life and times of Hippocrates,—his phi- 
losophical doctrines and medical writings. 
In this chapter we find a well-digested 
statement of the several speculations and 
discoveries of that great physician, A pas- 
sage here occurs, which demands our cen- 
sure to a slight degree, In the author's 
enumeration of the pbysiologieal doctrines 
of Hippocrates, he mentions the whimsical 
notion he entertained, that children born in 
the eighth month are less likely to live than 
those born in the seventh ; and, strange to 
say, Mr. Moir himself adds, that the “‘ ex- 
perience of latter ages has gone far to sub- 
stantiate this remark,” As we are by no 
means disposed to be severe on Mr. Moir, 
we shall only observe that such an opinion 
would lead us to believe that he is far more 
conversant with the ancient than the modern 
literature of his profession ; for of his pro- 
ficiency in the former, this work is a suffi- 
cient and highly-creditable testimonial. 

Of the remaining chapters, the most re- 
markable are those which contain the histo- 
ties of Celsus, Aretzus, and Galen ; to these 
we have not space more particularly to al- 
lude, than while bearing testimony to the 
satisfactory and pleasing analysis Mr. Moir 
has accomplished, of the writings of these 
illustrious men. 

The third and concluding section contains 
* compendious history of the rise, progress, 
and decline, of medical science in Arabia. 
When we consider the crowd of great names 
which appear in this division of medical his- 
tory, and the romantic attributes with which 
many of them were invested, we caunot 
withhold our warm praise for the extreme 
interest Mr. Moir has contrived to infuse 
into the restricted and narrow history his 
limits compelled him to present. We select 
some passages from his account of the sin- 
gular lives of the famous Avicenna, and the 
equally-celebrated Averrhoes, as a proof 
that this commendation has been well de- 
served :-— 

“LIFE OF AVICENNA. 

“We oe ome x the a ae 
Reyes, or Prince of Physicians, Al-Hussain- 
Abon-Ali-Ben-Abdallah- Eba-Sina, better 
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known under the abbreviated appellation of 
Avicenna—a person nearly as remarkable 
as our own admirable Crichton for the ex- 
tent and variety of his precocious attain- 
ments, and whose medical system attained 
a celebrity rivalled only by those of Hippo- 
crates and Galen. Nor was his fame con- 
fined to his native country alone. His 
works were translated, abridged, and com- 
mented on; formed text-books for the pro- 
fessors in the principal schools of Europe, 
and were the oracles of medical knowledge 
for nearly six hundred years, Avicenna was 
born in the three hundred and seventieth 
year of the Hegira, or the nine hundred and 
eightieth of the Christian computation, at 
Bokhara, in Khorassan. Leaving this town 
in early boyhood, along with his parents, 
he grew up at Asschema, in Bocharia, to 
the age of fifteen ; having long ere that time 
given many unequivocal proofs of that way- 
ward, enthusiastic, and dauntless genius, for 
which he was afterwards so renowned, His 
powers of memory were so great, and are 
said to have exhibited themselves so early, 
that we are told, among other things, by 
himself, that before he was ten he could 
repeat the whole contents of the Koran. 
He was instructed by Abou-Abdallah of 
Nahel in grammar, dialectics, the astronomy 
of Ptolemy, and the geometry of Euclid ; 
but such were his capacity and progress, 
that he soon lost respect for the qualifica- 
tions of his master, puzzled the honest man 
with logical propositions beyond his depth, 
and left. his instructions for those of a mer- 
chant, who had attracted him by his arith- 
metical talents, and by his acquaintance 
with the Indian numerical tables. Remov- 
ing to Bagdat for the farther prosecution 
of his studies, he was taught philosophy by 
a disciple of Mesue the Elder, Abon-Nasr- 
Alfarabi, a distinguished Peripatician of his 
day, and applied himself at the same time 
to the cultivation of medical science under 
a Nestorian, namgd Abon-Sahel-Masichi. 
With an ardent thirst after knowledge, an 
amazing capacity of apprehension, and an 
industry which scarcely allowed time for 
the refreshment of nature, it is not much to 
be wondered at, that Avicenna far outstrip- 
ped all hiscontemporaries, During the night, 
when his faculties were exhausted, he is 
said to have stimulated them into artificial 
exertion by the dangerous use of wine, and 
warded off the approaches of sleep by a 
thousand contrivances. But so absorbed 
was frequently his whole mind in his caleu- 
lations, that when slumber did overtake him, 
he is said, in his dreams, to have solved 
problems that baffled his waking hours. 
Even so early as his sixteenth year, Avi- 
cenna had acquired distinction for his me- 
dical skill; and by the time he had reached 
eighteen, was so celebrated for a remarkable 
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cure he had performed on the Caliph Nubb, s his profession; and his celebrity, as a 
that he was invited by Mahommed, the |man of science, was nearly equal to bis fame 
Caliph, of Korassan, to attend him in his|as a physician. But he was not destined 
sickness. He was looked upon, even by |to attain old age, or sun himself in repose 
the old and experienced, as a complete pro-|uuder bis leurels. However great may 
digy of learning, and his judgment was de- | have been the original vigour of his consti- 
ferred to in a manner sufficiently calculated tution, the intensity of his studies, together 
to flatter his utmost vanity. Returning at| with the hardships and irregularities of his 
length to Ray, where he received the ap- | life (for he is said to have been too much 
pointment of physician to Prince Magd-|the dupe of profligacy and dissipation), 
Oddaula, he devoted himself sedulously to/|tended to cut short his days. His health 
his studies, and produced an extensive | became gradually undermined, an inflamma- 
work on the state of the arts and sciences, or| tory attack in the intestines being followed 
rather a kind of cyclopxdia of human know- | by epilepsy ; and, while on a journey to 
ledge, under the title of ‘* The Utility of | Hamaan, in company with the caliph, his 
Utilities.” Be it remembered that the author | fate was accelerated by an over-dose of 
was but yet on the verge of manhood—a opium, accidentally administered by his 
youth in his twenty-first year. Not long/servant. He died in 1036, almost imme- 
after this he was raised to the dignity of/diately after reaching that city, in the 
vizier, where it is said that his knowledge | fifty-eighth year of his age.” 

of the laws, observant habits, strict impar- | But still OF a rd 
tiality, and indefatigable attention to affairs | _ i ee VienEIeus Ge waywe 
of state, acquired him great favour, and an | WS the life of Averrhoes, the greatest of 
almost unbounded influence over the public | Arabian mora! philosophers, inferior to few 
mind. But the life of Avicenna seeme‘ | of her medical professors. 

destined to be a restless one ; and, on some | 

plea or other, it is generally reported that | ‘* LIFE OF AVERRHOES. 

of having been accessary to a seditious plot, | ‘© The brightest name in the history of 
he was stripped of his honours, and igno-| Arabian philosophy, and not the least re- 
miniously cast into prison, where he re-!nowned in its medical aunals, is that of 
mained for several years. He was one, | Abual-Walid- Mohammed - Ebn - Achmet- 
however, like Sir Walter Raleigh, whose} Ebn-Mohammed-Ebn-Roshd, commonly 
prison hours were to enrich the world; for | styled Averrhoes. He was of a noble and 


it was principally while in this gloomy se- distinguished family, and was born at Cor- 
clusion, that he composed his works on|dova, in Spain, about the middle of the 


theology, mathematics, atronomy, meéta-| twelfth century. He early commenced the 
a logic, morals, philology, natural|study of philosophy under Thophail, the 

istory, natural philosophy, and medicine. | celebrated author of the metaphysical tale 
It was to the last, however, that he applied |Hai Ebn Yochdan; and probably it was 
the principal bent of his mind ; and be de- | from him that he imbibed no inconsiderable 
voted himself to a cultivation of its differ-| portion of his enthusiasm, and boundless 
ent branches with unwearied assiduity. It}admiration for the doctrines of Aristotle. 
would appear that his other treatises, even |Avenzoar was his principal preceptor in 
on subjects so abstruse as some of those| medical science. By universal acclamation, 
mentioned, were undertaken merely as|Averrhoes succeeded, on the death of his 
occasional relaxations from that study, | father, to be chief magistrate of Cordova, 
which he regarded as the principal occu- | with jurisdiction not only over the civil, but 
pation of his life. the ecclesiastical authorities of the province; 

** Upon being at length restored toliberty|and so high did the tide of his reputation 
and the active duties of a physician, the | float him, that, in addition to these honours, 
death of his patron and protector Oddauta | he was appointed chief magistrate and 
again appeared to endanger his freedom, priest of Morocco and Mauritania by the 
and, withdrawing from public notice, he|caliph Jacob Almanzor. After residing 
remained for a considerable time concealed | some time in these countries, modifying 
in the house of en apothecary, employing | their laws, amending their institutions, and 


his solitude in the consideration of literary 
topics. His retreat being, however, acci- 
dentally discovered, be was carried a pri- 
soner to the castle of Berdawa, where, after 
four months’ confinement, he contrived to 
effect his escape in the dress of a monk, and 
fied to Ispahan, He was there received with 
open arms by the court of the Caliph Ola- 
Odaula, Every year increased the splen- 
dour of his reputation, He had no rival 





|appointing judges and ‘public officers for 


their better government, he returned home 
loaded with caresses and benedictions, and 
resumed his former offices. So far all was 
sunshine in the life of AVerrhoes, but it was 
destined to be bedimmed with shadows pro- 
portionately deep. It was scarcely in poor 
weak human nature to behold such almost 
unexampled prosperity without envy. Ha- 
tred and j y set about searching out 
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the surest means of accomplisling his de- 
struction ; and, knowing how opposed was 
the Mahommedan code to the investiga- 
tions of philosophy, thus founded an accu- 
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caused the people to petition the king for 
their former ruler, under whose mild, wise, 
and paternal government, they had enjoyed 
so much prosperity and experienced so 


sation not to be gainsayed, Averrhoes had | many blessings. The Ruler of the Faithful 
applied the whole vigour of his masculine | was doubtful about taking such an import- 
understanding to commenting on the phi- | ant step, without first summoning an assem- 
losophy of Aristotle, and so successfully, | bly of the priests; and their deliberations 
that he was not only by common consent) fortunately terminated in favour of Aver- 
styled The Commentator, but was reckoned | rhoes, who was restored to freedom ; and 
by many a superior even to the Grecian | thus, by another singular revolution of for- 
himself. It was here that his "enemies had | tune, raised once more from “ the slough 
hold of him; he was said to have broached | of despond,” to be re-instated in his former 
heterodox doctrines, and to have deserted | honours, Returning to Morocco, he lived 
the Mahometan faith. The charges were/ yet a liitle while, to set mankind a pattern 
signed by a hundred witnesses, who de-| of every moral virtue. In adversity, he had 
poned having heard heresies from his own | shown an equanimity which nothing could 
lips ; and the caliph, afraid to oppose popu- | bafile ; and, in prosperity, he bore testimony 
lar clamour, especially on such a dreaded | to the world, that all the dispositions of his 


and obnoxious subject, confiscated his pro- 
perty, and banished him from within the 
walls of Cordova, to reside among the Jews 
and other outcasts in the suburbs. So 
strong against Averrhoes had fanatical in- 
dignation at this time arisen, that his pupil | 
Maimonides, afraid to be in the least degree | 
associated with him or his cause, left Cor- 
dova; and the boys used to watch the 
opportunity of bis going up to the mosque 
in the city, at the hour of prayers, to pelt 
him with mud and stones. From these 
scenes of misfortune, ignominy, and degra- 
dation, he at length effected his escape to 
Fez, where scarcely had he arrived when 
he was discovered, and shut up in prison. 
A council was called by the king to settle 
the issue of his fate ; but its members dif- 
fered in their opinions as to his sentence, 
Some were for putting him to instant death, 
while others insisted on protracting his life, 
merely that he might be made tosuffer the hu- 
niliation of making a public recantation of his | 
errors. The latter prevailed, and it was deter- 
mined on, that he should be led out barehead- 





ed, at the hour of prayer, and placed on the 
upper step at the entrance of the mosque, 
that every one, as he passed in, might have 
an opportunity of showing his holy wrath | 
and indignation by spitting in the heretic’s 
face. The ignominy was patiently and un- 
murmuringly submitted to; and, when ser- 
vice was ended, the judge, attended by the 
oficers of his court, came forward to hear 
him make a public confession of his here-| 
sies, Averrhoes was then permitted to 
leave the country and return to Cordova, | 
where he arrived in privacy, and remained | 
in rags and wretchedness. He had been | 
allowed to continue there for a considerable | 
time in scorn, poverty, and neglect, sur- 


heart were amiable. Although tempted by 
the luxurious cates of a palace, he practised 
the most rigid temperance, drank water, 
and ate but once a day of the plainest food. 
All his leisure hours were dedicated to 
scientific pursuits ; and, shunning the idle- 
ness and profligacy of courts, he passed his 
midnight hours in soiitary study. But, 
although nothing could exceed the modera- 
tion of his personal expenses, his munifi- 
cence and liberality were unbounded, espe- 
cially when called forth for the advancement 
of science and literature. Asa magistrate, 
his justice was as conspicuous in the arbi- 
tration of disputes, as his humanity in the 
condemnation of malefactors. The love, 
the praise, the admiration, and gratitude, of 
the people over whom he ruled, were an 
ample compensation for the mean and un- 
merited humiliations of former years. Hap- 
piness gilded the evening of his days, and 
his sun went down unclouded. According 
to the best authorities, Averrhoes died in 
1206.” 

With the preceding extracts we close our 
notice of Mr. Moir’s publication. Were we 
disposed to be hypercajtical, we could point 
out some errors it contains, and we might 
object rather strongly to the superficial 
manuer in which the medical pursuits of 
the Jews and Egyptians are treated of. We 
have, however, no hesitation in recom- 
mending the volume to all those general 
students who desire abundance of valuable 
matter, compressed within compendious but 
adequate limits. This commendation, how- 
ever, does not extend further. The writer of 
a monograph, for example, who wishes to 


rounded by the dregs of society, when a eke out a learned chronological preface, will 
sidden revolution once more took place in!scarcely find sufficient details in any de- 
his fortune. .The misgovernment and con- | partment of this volume, Mr. Moir under- 
sequent unpopularity of the person who had | takes to give but the outlines, and this 
succeeded him.in the regency of Morocco, | promise he ably fulfils. 








Mr. Hamilton’s history embraces a longer 
period than is described by Mr. Moir,—de- 
scending to the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, and terminating with short 
notices of Baillie and Jobn Bell. Though 
unequally written in several respects, the 
autbor has been generally happy in smooth- 
ing down the dry and rugged features of the 
road over which he travels, and he contrives 
to make the constant iteration of names 
and dates as supportable as it is reasonable 
to expect. Possessing wider space than Mr. 
Moir, his merits as an historian are propor- 
tionally greater, while, in point of research 
and industry, both authors appear to stand 
precisely on the same level. 

Mr. Hamilton’s first volume contains 
seven chapters, five of which are devoted 
to the topics treated of by Mr. Moir. In 
the description of the traditions, whether 
fabulous or real, relating to the very in- 
fancy of medical science, Mr. H.’s work 
is, in some respects, of more interest than 
that of his contemporary writer. He thus 
presents us with some valuable facts and 
references concerning the customs of the 
Jews, Egyptians, and Chinese, a point in 
which Mr. Moir is by far too superficial. 

The subjoined extract will amuse and 
instruct the medical jurist of the present 
day. That the Chinese physicians possessed 
no such power of discrimination as it will 
be seen they have pretended to, we enter- 
tain no doubt. The very circumstance, 
however, of their having dwelt on the ne- 
cessity of such investigations, forms a mor- 
tifying contrast to the apathy with which 
medico-legal pursuits are cultivated in this 
country at the present time. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE OF THE CHINESE. 


** Among other instances of superior sa- 
gacity to which the Chinese pretend, one of 
the most singular, perhaps, is the method by 
which they affect to discover whether a man 
found dead by strangulation had been his 
own executioner, or had been strangled by 
others ; whether, in case of a body being 
found in the water, death preceded or fol- 
lowed its immersion; and whether, in other 
cases, death has been the result of natural 
causes, or of felonious violence; which 
last they pretend to be capable of determin- 
ing, not only after the body has been for 
some time interred, aod decomposition of 
the softer parts has commenced, but even 
after the total disappearance of the softer 
parts, and when the dry skeleton alone is 
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left. The process by which these import. 
ant discoveries, so essential to the due ad- 
ministration of justice, are said to be made, 
is too curious to require apolegy for its in- 
sertion here. 

** The body being taken up in all suspi- 
cious cases, is, after exhumation, carefully 
washed with vinegar; a large fire is next 
kindled in a pit, dug expressly for the pur- 
pose, and measuring six feet in length, 
three in width, and as much in depth ; the 
fire in this pit is progressively augmented, 
till the surrounding earth becomes intensely 
heated, when the fire is removed, a large 
quantity of a vinous liquor, fermented from 
rice and honey, poured in, and the mouth of 
the pit covered with an osier hurdle, upon 
which the body is stretched out et full 
length. A cloth, supported in the form of 
an arch, is then thrown over both, in order 
to confine the vapour arising from the vin- 
ous liquor thrown into the heated pit, and 
direct its action to every part of the body. 
At the end of two hours the cloth is re- 
moved, and the body minutely inspected ; 
when, if any blows have been inflicted, 
their marks, it is said, will appear distinct- 
ly upon the body. Even after the total de- 
composition and disappearance of the softer 
parts, when nothing but the arid naked 
skeleton survives, the process just detailed 
is, if we believe the medical writers of the 
Chinese, sufficient to render the marks of 
any blows which may have been received, 
if of sufficient severity to occasion death, 
distinttly visible, although no fracture of the 
bone had been produced. Such, we are 
told, is the skill to which the Chinese lay 
claim in the department of medical jurispru- 
dence, which, if really » would far 
eclipse the most brilliant discoveries of our 
own age, and the utmost skill of our most 
scientific professors.” 


The questions thus alluded to constitute 
at this moment the sources of much dis- 
cussion amongst the ablest medical jurists 
of the day, in consequence of the researches 
of M. Alphonse Devergie of Paris, who has 
arrived at such a degree of precision in bis 
observations on the progress of putrefaction 
in water, that he has repeatedly gone to 
the Morgue, and examining the bodies re- 
covered from the Seine, has determined 
with surprising accuracy the date of their 
immersion, and the circumstances of their 
death. He has also announced that in all 
cases of suspension accomplished during 
life, the inner membrane of the carotid ar- 
teries is ruptured, but that no such effect 
takes place, if, as is not unfrequent in the 
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PETRIFIED CHILD. 


first murdered and then suspended in such 
a manner as to cast the semblance of suicide 
on his destruction. The case of the Duc de 
Bourbon, who was lately found strangled 
in Vincennes, constitutes an example of 
this important question, M. Devergie’s 
staterhents have not yet, however, received 
the corroboration they require. 


Of Mr. Hamilton’s narrative of the Ara- 
bian school of medicine we cannot speak in 
the high terms bestowed on Mr. Moir’s, 
Destitute of the light and airy elegance of 
that author’s description, it confounds the 
memory by a hyper-chronological string of 
names, dates, and places, unaccompanied 
with the happy selection of anecdotes which 
are 80 necessary to the mnemonic effect of 
such details, To establish the truth of these 
remarks, we would only refer our readers to 
the parallel sections iu Mr. Hamilton's 
work, in which the histories of Avicenna 
and Averrhoes are described. It is nota 
little remarkable, that at this moment three 
works, more or less devoted to the medical 
history of Arabia, should have issued frem 
the press, Dr. Amoureux, of Montpellier, 
having just published a separate volume on 
the subject. We entirely, however, agree 
with the opinion expressed by the learned 
Eusebe de Salle, expressed in his critical 
notice of this work in the Gaz. Medi- 
cale, that the several modern authors on the 
subject, do not evidence minute knowledge 
of the Oriental languages, and that they de- 
tive most, if not the entire, of their state- 
ments, from intermediate authorities. The 
able and erudite medical history published 
by Dr. Freind in 1720, which is a perfect 
masterpiece of its kind, and richly deserves 
perpetuation in more recent editions, is per- 
haps the only exception to this censure. 


The second volume is in many respects 
the most interesting, though the shorter 
of the two. In it we find well-written and 
concise, but sufficiently comprehensive, no- 
tices of the great ornaments which rose in 
our profegsion from the commencement of 
the sixteenth century to that of the present. 
We also find a richer store of instructive 
and entertaining anecdotes interspersed 
through its pages, relating to extraordi- 
ary cases, epidemics, and medical inven- 
tions. We cite one or two passiges of this 
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“ BIRTH OF A PETRIFIED CHILD. 

“Among the other extraordinary events 
connected with the medical and surgical 
eye f of the sixteenth century, we have to 
record one which, were it not for the high 
authority on which it rests, might well be 
accounted incredible, and, even as it is, must 
be admitted to partake almost of the mira- 
culous ; so wholly at variance is it with all 
ordinary experience and preconceived opi- 
nions. This event is no other than the 
delivery of a woman residing at Sens, in 
Champagne, of a petrified child which was 
taken from her by the Czsarian operation, 
in the year 158%. This fact, paradoxical as 
it may appear, rests upon no less authority 
than that of Bartholine, ,Paré, Licetus, and 
others of the most unquestionable veracity, 
who strongly attest its truth, It was uni- 
versally believed to have lain in the mater- 
nal uterus for twenty years before she had 
courage to undergo the only operation by 
which she could have been relieved from so 
unnatural a burden, and ‘after having been 
cut out, was carried from Sens to Paris, 
where it was purchased by a goldsmith 
from Venice, who sold it for a large sum 
to Frederick Ill. king of Denmark, by 
whom it was added to his collection of rari- 
ties, where it may perbaps yet be seen,—at 
least it was in existence there not many 
years since, ‘That it really is a human 
fcetus,.and not an artificiel preparation made 
to impose upon the credulous, is evident, as 
we are informed by those who have seen it, 
to the eye of any observer. ts upper part 
is found to be composed of a substance re- 
sembling gypsum ; the lower part is said to 
be much harder, the thighs and posteriors 
being perfect stone, of a reddish colour ; its 
grain and surface perfectly resembling that 
of human calculi. How to account for this 
singular deviation from the ordinary laws of 
nature, in a clear, explicit, and philosophic 
manner, might be diffcult, although not more 
so, perhaps, than to account for many other 
operations which are equally marvellous, 
but which, from falling more frequently 
under our observation, have ceased to be 
regarded witb surprise.---- We are, un- 
fortunately, left in the dark as to the consti- 
tutional habits of the mother, but when we 
know a mode by which, although somewhat 
out of the common course of nature, the 
change from an organised to an inorganic 
substance is capable of being effected, we 
should only expose our ignorance by deny- 
ing or disputing a fact which rests for its 
support upon such authorities as Bartholine 
and Paré.”” 
We have only space for another extract, 
which relates to the peculiar excellence of 
the illustrious Ruysch in the performance 





kind :-— . ] 


of anatomical injections. 





RUYSCH MAKES A PREPARATION OF THE 
BODY OF ADMIRAL BARCLAY KILLED IN 
THE BATTLE OF THE 11TH OF JUNB, 1666, 

** His collection of injected bodies is de- 
scribed as marvellous, the finest tissue of 
the minutest capillary vessels being filled 
with coloured substances so as to represent 
all the freshness of youth, and to imitate 
sleep, or rather a paroxysm of catalepsy, in 
place of death. Not only did he prepare in 
this manner, with a beauty almost rivalling 
that of nature, the entire bodies of infants, 
but even undertook, at the desire of the 
States General, to inject the body of Ad- 
miral Barclay, who was killed in the action 
of the ist of June, 1666, between the En- 
glish and Dutch ys This action was 
fought between the English fleet of only 
sixty sail, under the command of the Duke 
of Albemarle, and the Dutch fleet of ninety- 
one sail, carrying 4,716 guns, and 22,462 
men, under the command of the celebrated 
Van Tromp. Such was the Duke’s eager- 
ness to engage, that, notwithstanding the 
fearful superiority of force opposed to him, 
he commenced the attack before the Dutch 
had time to weigh, and compelled them to 
cut their cables. The advantage of the 
weather gage, which he fortunately enjoyed, 
was fully counterbalanced by the circum- 
stance of his ships being unable to use their 
lower-deck guns. Vice Admiral Barclay 
(or Berkley, as he is sometimes called) led 
the van in the Swiftsure, which was cap- 
tured after he fell, early in the engagement, 
and thus his body came into the possession 
of his enemies, who, with a generosity 
which reflects honour on them, while it 
bears the strongest testimony to the merit 
of the fallen hero, resolved to restore it in 
a state worthy of acceptance, to his family ; 
and Ruysch was accordingly directed to 
make an injected preparation of the body, 
which he did in so admirable a manner, as 
to attract universal admiration, and procure 
for him a recompense from the States Gene- 
ral of Holland, proportionate equally to the 
dignity of those by whom it was granted, 
and the merit of him who received it. Not- 
withstanding the increased difficulty of in- 
jecting an adult subject, together with the 
injury resulting from the wounds which 
occasioned the admirgl’s death, Ruysch 
succeeded so admirably in his preparation, 
that it appeared with as great perfection as 
that of a new-born infant, every part of the 
injected matter preserving its softness, flexi- 
bility, and consistence, as though alive. It 
cannot then be a matter of surprise that 
Ruysch’s museum should have been the 
most magnificent ever possessed by a pri- 
vate individual ; vor that, possessing such 
inceleulable advantages, he should have 
made discoveries which had eluded the re- 
searches of former anatomists,” 
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The works we have thus examined will, 
we doubt not, arrive at very high popular- 
ity. A word of friendly advice to the au- 
thors before we conclude, Let Mr. Hamil- 
ton in bis next edition omit altogether the 
tumid and empty rhodomontade which con- 
stitutes his present preface; and let Mr. 
Moir write a second volume in the same 
style and spirit as the first, and descending 
to the same period with which Mr. Hamii- 
ton concludes. We could, though, almost 
engage, that of the two histories Mr. Moir's 
would become the greater favourite with 
the public and the medical profession. 





The Life of John Walker, M.D., Grad. of 
the Univ. of Leyden, Lic. of the R.C. of 
Phy. London, and late Director of the 
Roy. Jen. and Lon. Vaccine Institutions. 
By Joun Erps, M.D., &c. &c. London. 
Whittaker and Co. 1831. 8vo. pp. 342. 

Ir is a subject of congratulation with 

Dr. Epps, that the excellent man whose 

name he has here endeavoured to place, as 

the biographer himself appositely expresses 
it, ‘* on the bead-roll of Time,” was not of 
the ranks of ** the warlike, the dazzling and 
the bold,” but of the * peaceful, the virtu- 
ous, the morally and intellectually persever- 
ing,”"—one who attained an exalted station 
in society by the observance of principles 
far purer than those which generally obtain 
rank and notoriety for the ambitious. Dr. 

Walker, indeed, beld a religious faith which 

did not admit of his engaging in the more 

daring projects of life; he was a disciple 

of the Society of Friends. 

Not that he was timid and feeble in mind, 
or ever hesitated to enter with boldness 
upon duties which benevolence might sug- 
gest, however dangerous or hazardous. A 
finer, a more affecting, or a more character- 
istic illustration of the impulses which at 
times actuated the course of his life, can 
hardly be afforded than is presented to us 
in the following extract from a letter, lately 
written to Dr. Epps by Sir John Doyle :— 

** The General can never forget the im- 
pression made upon him by the extraordi- 
nary situation in which he first made an 
acquaintance with that amiable and bene- 
voleut individual, Dr, Walker. .The day 
after the action, near Alexandria, where the 
brave Abercrombie fell, the General was 
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riding over the field of battle, attended by! “ Dr. Walker had always a desire for 
two orderly dragoons, to see if there were anatomical and physiological investigations, 
any wounded French or English who had|a circumstance sufficient to explain why, 
escaped notice the evening before, when, on | when engaged in bringing his work through 
turning round a wall near the seaside, he the press, he became a student of medicine, 
was struck with the appalling sight of more entering himself as a pupil of Guy’s Hos- 
than a hundred French soldiers, with their! pital, and school thereto attached. Here he 
officers, huddled together,desperately wound- | became acquainted with Sir Astley Cooper, 
ed by grape and cannon shot from an English |and many others who have since attained 
brig of war. From being collected in the | considerable eminence in the medical pro- 
recess of the wall they had escaped notice | fession. What tended more particularly to 
on the previous day of search, and were} promote his medical studies was an occur- 
exposed to the night air with undressed|rence connected with the benevolence of 
wounds, Here the General saw a man, evi-/ his character. A navy-surgeon, who had 
dently English, in the garb of a Quaker, | been engaged in service during the Ameri- 
actively employed in the heavenly task of|can war, had returned home in needy cir- 
rendering his humane assistance to those poor cumstances. Walker, though by no means 
brave sufferers, giving water to some, dress-| affluent or even easy in his own circum- 
ing the wounds of others, and affording | stances, received him into his house, and 
consolation to all. Upon inquiry, he found! supported him, till a situation was obtained. 
the benevolent individual to be Dr. John | The conversation of his guest, together with 
Walker, who was himself almost exhausted, | the use of his medical books, led Walker to 
having been thus nobly employed from day- | enter minutely into the consideration of the 
break without any assistance.” | laws of the animal economy. He was thus 


, : tO - | enabled to present to the public a short but 
For the minute details of his life we in- | jagenious sketch of anatomy, or rather of 


tend to refer the reader to the volume itself. | animal physiology. The introduction of 
They are all of them interesting, and pre-|such a subject into his work showed the 
sent a most attractive history for those who | advanced stage of Walker's mind in respect 
are fond of the most enchaining, aud perhaps | t® the essentials of a liberal education; for 


; there can be no question that the day is now 
we may correctly say the most profitable, rising upon the world when the rays of 


department of literature—biography. By |veneral science will illumine the minds of 
avoiding details we shall have space for/all having the right of claiming the privi- 
the medical portions of the narrative, the | lege of being well educated. The poor sur- 
authenticity of which is guaranteed by the a sage ea grotto “P - 
authority of sone * who has known Dr. | cumstance to which it as slendinn to refer, 
Walker from his childhood, and watched) pecause the subject of this memoir consi- 
him through all the desultory movements of; dered this hospitality as intimately con- 
his life.” | nected with his future progress in life.”’ 

The movements of his life were indeed| From London he went to Paris, and from 
desultory. Hducated at a grammar school! Paris to Leyden, at which, then celebrated, 
in many branches of polite learning, he first University, he, in 1799, gained bis degree 
of all became, through family connexion, a of doctor in medicine. His expenses at 
blacksmith, then made every effort to enter) Leyden were supported by the lady in 
the navy, then spent several years as an| London to whom he was afterwards mar- 
engraver (during which period he executed | ried. One of the earliest advantages which 
many of the plates in ‘* Walker’s Hiber- | he derived from his professional elevation 
nian Magazine,’’) next became a school-/| was that of making the intimate acquaint- 
master, and produced the celebrated “‘ Wal- ance at Edinburgh of Dugald Stewart, , 
ker's Geography” and ‘‘ Walker’s Gazet-| Professor Leslie, Campbell the poet, and 
teer,”—books which are as well known in| the Reverend Sydney Smith. The mind of 
this country as any that were ever written ;,a man who had associated much with cha- 
then gave up his school that he might proceed | racters such as these, must have become 
to London after travelling over England and | energetic and polished in a high degree. 
Ireland, in order to render perfect his two| The connexion of Dr. Walker with the 
works; and in 1794, when at the age of | diffusion of vaccination commenced in 1800, 
thirty-five, made one more change, and en-| when he took part in an official mission ap- 
tered the profession in which he ultimately pointed to bear the vaccine inoculation to 
took his degree. | Naples, and in the course of which he per- 
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formed services for which our government, 
little influenced by any of those principles 
which are really honourable to human na- 
ture, rewarded him, in the whole, with the 
beggarly sum of one hundred and fifty 
pounds,—not a fourth part of the expenses 
which he incurred in the execution of his 
duties, and it was with great difficulty that 
he procured even this. His journey to 


Naples led him to visit pyramid-studded | | 


Egypt, where he spent a considerable por- 
tion of time, and added to the adventurous 
portions of his life many ‘* passages” of 
deep and lasting interest. Eighteen months 
having passed in the wanderings to which 
this mission gave rise, he returned to Eng- 
land, and became the virtual founder of 
those institutions for the promotion of vac- 
cine inoculation which are so peculiarly 
identified with his name alt over London. 
Dr. Epps gives the following account of the 
manner in which he daily meted out his 
time as Director of the Jennerian and Lon- 
don Vaccine Institutions :— 

* Dr. Walker was a man whose life was 
a continual activity in the pursuit of good ; 
who day after day, month after month, and 
year after year, watched, with the care of 
a parent, the cause of which he was so ex- 


— an advocate; who was willing to | 
wn 


ow nothing but the object of his early 
Jove—vaccination ; who persevered, through 
good report and through bad report, in‘dif- 
fusing the blessings of vaccination; who, 
for upwards of a quarter of a century, never 
omitted one lawful day going his rounds to 
the numerous stations of the institution ; 


and who, it may be said, almost ended his | 


life with the lancét in his hand, for he went 
round to the stations two days before he 
died.” (p. 150.) “ At nine a.m., he was 
to be met with at 215, Strand ; at 94, at 
337, Strand; at 94, at 29, Haymarket ; at 
} 10, at 27, Lisle Street; at 10, at 5, Broad 
Street, Bloomsbury ; at 10}, at 144, High 
Holborn; at 104, at 63, High Holborn. 
From that station he went, at 11, to one of 
the principal stations, No. 1, Union Court, 


Holborn Hill; from this he proceeded at | 


about } 12 to Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, 
and then returned to his own house, Bond 
Court, Walbrook, where he vaccinated at 
2 vr.m. Besides these journies, on every 
Monday he went to the vestry of St. John’s 
church, Horselydown (kindly granted for 
the use of the Society) ; thence to the Lan- 
caster Free School; Thomas Street, Bo- 
rough, and thence to the South London Dis- 
pensary, No. 1, Lambeth Road.’’ p. 124. 
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cination was the longing of his soul, and 
nothing was sufficient to draw him from his 
course.” * The following account of the 
scenes which the station-houses usually ex- 
hibited at the period of his attendance, will 
be read with interest :— 


“ The first thing that Dr. Walker looked 
to, when entering the room, was the table 
on which he expected to see his books, If 
any mother had put the child’s bonnet, pe- 
isse, or any other person, his hat thereon, 
they were immediately swept away to the 
floor. If any woman stood in the way, he 
pushed her back, and would make her, if 
much irritated, stand up in the corner, as if 
she were a naughty child. He then mar- 
shalled his numerous company, and, having 
put them in their several ranks, gave a 
short, but very potent, address to the 
mothers on the protection afforded by the 
vaccine inoculation. Having gone through 
these preliminaries, the director then issued 
| the order for the children’s names, places 
| of habitation, and age, to be told; und the 
| individuals were exhorted to take care to 
| Speak plain, The parents very often mut- 
| tered out the names of their children, of 
| their places of habitation, and their ages. 








| * Dr. Walker was much attached to periodical 
| literature, and amongst the journals of the day which 
| particularly obtained his good wishes, was our own. 
| The week seldom passed curing the last few years, 
| in which he did not tarry a moment on his journey 
through the Strand, to pay a visit to Tax Lancer 
Office, where he seldom omitted to leave some 
| written memorial expressive of the deep interest 
| which he felt in one or other of the various pub- 
lic questions which were at the time being dis- 
cussed in the profession. The worthy physician, 
who was an ardent lover of liberty, in whatever 
quarter of the world she was struggling for exist- 
| ence, would also frequently leave brief missives for 
| the editor, containing his thoughts on political and 
other subjects which involved the best interests of 
} mankind. Short paragraphs, criticisms, anecdotes, 
| peetical effusions, &c. &c., only recognisable as the 
| production of Dr. Walker by the hand-writing, were 
| thus left, in the simple and unaffected hope that their 
perusal would be gratifying to the editor. One of 
these, accidentally preserved, will afford our readers 
pleasure perhaps to peruse. Indeed the anecdote 
itselfis worth recording. 

** The late Alexander of Russia, like his mother 
the Empress Dowager, liberally alive to the recog- 
nition of individual merit in whatever country, pre- 
sented to Dr. Mitchell of New York a ring set with 
diamonds of the value of several hundred pounds. 
However sensible of the honour thus couferred upen 
| him, the generous American sacrificed the imperial 
| gift on the altar of freedom. Not satisfied with 
| slow movements of the Czar of ail the Russias to- 

wards the relief of his christian con-disciples against 
' the Turks,he made the autocrat at once (en derniere 
| analyse) come forward in aid of the suffering strug- 

glers—Hxk GAVK HIS RING TO THE GREEKS.”” 

One of the last visits of the venerable doctor to 
Tus Lancer Office was made for the purpose of 
forwarding a copy of “‘ Garth’s Dispensary” as 4 
present to the Editor, with the whole of the blanks 
filled up in writing with the real names of the parties 
r to. Dr. Walker’s acqosintance with the 
medical coteries of the day must have been very 


Sanshine or rain, it mattered not. “ Vac- | complete to permit of his thus perfecting this poem. 
‘ 
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This disturbed Dr. Walker very much. He 
often made the offending woman spell her 
child’s name ten or twelve times over, add- 
ing, at the conclusion, ** Now thou wilt 
learn to speak plain.” Often at the con- 
stant torment of being obliged to ask, over 
and over again, what the parents said, he 
became quite angry, and made the offenders 
wait till the last. Having collected all the 
names, the next p was 
This was to obtain some vaccine ichor for 
the purpose of vaccinating the children, not 
as yet protected. Here often was a great 
struggle, The ‘ gemitus infantum’ had now 
commenced, The few mothers that had the 
courage to bring back their children for ex- 
amination were frightened, and looked to- 
wards the door with an anxious desire for 
esca, Some one, perhaps, attempted to 


d 
need, 
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absolutely necessary that they should pre- 
sent the lancet properly opened and pro- 
perly guarded (that is, so fixed that the 
ichor when put upon the lancet could not 
be wiped off). Ifnot so given he would 
return it, often not saying a word. Ifa 
servant brought the lancet unarmed, he 
usually told him, ‘Go to thy master, and 
tell him to send me his lancets properly, 
and then I will supply him.’ If any one 
ventured forward before his turn, he was 
sure to be supplied last. Many young stu- 
dents, who had not yét received sufficient 
rebuffs in life to teach them humility, came 
into the stations with all the impudent arro- 
gance of conceit, saying, ‘1 want these 
lancets armed.’ ‘ Dost thou?’ with a pe- 
culiar expression of dignified contempt and 
pity combined, ‘ Stand back there!’ was 





fly; Dr. Walker leaped to the door, and | all the Doctor said. On some of these occa- 
barricadoed it with his body, saying,|sions, when Dr. Walker had to do with 
‘ Thou foolish women, if thou wilt not do| such children of puppyism, an artist would 
good to others, I will bless thy little one,’ have found the highest entertainmentin the 


and forthwith drew his lancet, to gather the | 
rich ichor, the produce of what he called 
his ‘ vaccine roses.’ The screams of the 
terrified child, the complaints of the ex- 
cited mother, and the apprehension written 
on the countenances of all, did not intimi- 
date the courageous soul of the director. 
He finished his operation, and then laying 
aside the frown of offended authority, and 
putting on the smile of benevolent delight, 
addressed the poor mother, ‘ Thy child is 
safe; fear not; fare thee well.’ 

“Itmay readily be conceived, that he 
could not be interfered with, occupie. as 
he was sometimes with the vaccination of 
perhaps fifty or sixty ‘little Londoners’ at 
one station. Towards the conclusion of his 
life, if any one disturbed him in the regu- 
larity of his plans, it vexed him very much. 
Sometimes a medical man would speak to 
him about something not at all important, 
and break the course of his proceedings. 
‘ Cannot thou keep thy peace? I will 
attend to thee last ’—was the result of the 
disturbance, and the offender had the misery 
of looking foolish until every one else was 
supplied. The vaccination for the day was 
often concluded by a lecture, after which 
the-mothers went away, saying, ‘ What a 
cross old man!’ ‘ What a strange man!’ 
‘What a curious old fellow!’ ‘ I will not 
go again—such a cross old stick!’ and many 
similar vulgar remarks. However, the 
mothers did go again, for there was a lurk- 
ing something in the * old Doctor,’ as he 
was called, that enticed them back; and 
also then they hed the satisfaction of hear- 
ing expressed, with the yreatest confidence, 
by the director ‘ Thy child is safe.’ The 

ical men, who came for supplies of mat- 
ter, he always kept to the last, unless want- 
ing their lancets charged, and then it was 


general expression of the old and venerable 
man. It is due, however, to Dr. Walker 
to state, that any medical student who was 
quiet, and cought proper occasions to ob- 
tain information, was sure to meet with kind 
attention. He delighted in diffusing the 
knowledge of vaccination, and was ever glad 
to have any to instruct iu such a good 
cause.” 


These daily progresses made the latter 
portion of his life of very even tenor, and 
probably from their peaceful nature tended 
much to protract his existence. When, how- 
ever, seventy summers had passed over him, 
nature began to bear testimony of decay, 
The thousand strings which had kept in tune 
for threescore years and ten, gradually 
slackened, and on the 23rd of June, 1850, 
would suffer life to play on them no longer. 
He died within a few days of the age of 71, 

In here closing our notice of the present 
volume, the objects for which Dr. Epps 
has principally submitted the work to 
public patronage, materially influence us. 
While reflecting that the good which Dr, 
Walker effected in his lifetime as director 
of the institutions to which he was attached 
is past all calculation, we call to mind also, 
that the services for which the world is his 
debtor were made at immense personal se- 
crifices. P y uggrandi t was 
the very last thought that ever entered his 
mind; nay, it was noteven the last—It 
never found admission there at all. The 
consequence to an aged and beloved wife 
was not foreseen, perhaps, by Dr. Walker, 
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but it has been thought of by Dr. Epps, 
who devotes the profits of this extremely 
interesting piece of biography to the most 
virtuous of purposes, 

Leaving, then, untouched, ninety-nine 
out of every hundred pages of the volume, 
we cordially recommend our readers to 
share the meed of benevolence with the 
author of the work. We have transferred 
to our pages some-account of a man who was 
closely connected with the history of a par- 
ticular branch of medicine,—have said 
enough to show that his life is worth atten- 
tion,—and now avoid spoiling the curiosity 
of our readers, by closing our observations 
concerning the work, expressing a hope that 
the directorship of the Royal Jennerian and 
London Vaccine Institutions may for ages 
find successors equally worthy with the late 
Dr. Walker to fill the important office 
which was vucated by his lamented death. 





CASE OF 
SWELLING AROUND THE 
KNEE-JOINT. 
By Frev. 8.Gervis, Esq., M.R.C.S.L., 


Tiverton, 





Ar the commencement of August, 1850, 
I visited Miss Loosemore, aged nine years, 
who was affected with a considerable swell- 
ing around the right knee-joint. On in- 
quiry into the history of the case, I found 
that about nine months previously she had 
fallen down the stairs and struck her knee, 
which subsequently began to swell and in- 
crease in size. Blisters and other means 
were I believe had recourse to prior to the 

riod of my attendance, without relief. 
When I first examined the joint, there was 
considerable external inflammation, with 
two sinuses on the posterior part, in the 
situation of the popliteal region, from which 
a serous and ichorous fluid continued to 
discharge. One large abscess had begun to 
form on the inner side of the joint, which 
was subsequently opened with a lancet, and 
which terminated in a sinus extending con- 
siderably in two or three directions. An- 
other abscess had formed just below, oppo- 
site to the tendinous insertion of the mus 
cles of the thigh, which, in a very short 
time, healed. The heel was elevated about 
an inch and a half from the ground as far as 
T can judge, so that the foot could not rest 
in its proper situation, or an erect ‘position 
be maintained. There was considerable 
stiffness about the joint, accompanied with 





much pain and uneasiness, and there was 
no doubt, from the existing symptoms, that 
chronic inflammation had commenced on the 
external ligamentary stfucture of the knee- 
joint, and an effusion of lymph bad taken 
place, producing the tumefaction and keep- 
ing up a source of much irritation. Ulcer- 
ation bad in all probability commenced in 
the neighbouring parts from the pain occa- 
sioned by motion, and from the necessity for 
the reclining posture, giving, in conjunction 
with the other marked symptoms, an ap- 
pearance of a diseased action in progress. 
The constitutional symptoms were—loss of 
appetite in a great degree, with much de- 
bility and wasting of the animal frame, 
occasional flushes of the cheeks, without 
perspirations, The general health being 
very delicate, my first attention was di- 
rected to ameliorate the state of the censti- 
tution, to which end tonic medicines were 
administered three times a day, with the 
use of occasional sedatives to allay the irri- 
tation of the system. Nourishing diet was 
also prescribed ; and as soon as the case 
would admit, wine, ale, &c., were freely 
taken with the most decided benefit.  Per- 
fect rest was enjoined, and with regard 
to local treatment, cold evaporating lotions 
were first used, with much success, to abate 
the inflammation and swelling, followed by 
the application of a poultice to accelerate 
the formation of the abscess, which was 
Opened by a lancet. In order to arrest the 
progress of the matter towards the thigh, a 
firm compress and bandage was placed on 
the upper part, and pressure maintained 
above and below by broad straps of plaster, 
and a roller frequently applied: In order 
to bring the sides of the sinuses together, 
pieces of sheet-lead and pads of different 
dimensions were used, and the whole joint 
was surrounded by a bandage. As the general 
health improved, the parts began to wear a 
more healthy aspect, the matter discharged 
became less in quantity, aud of a better ap- 
pearance, and the sinuses gradually to close. 
There was now more firmness in the limb, 
and the heel began to descend without much 
effort or pain in the attempt. The system 
of strapping with a soft plaster was pur- 
sued, with a bandage repeatedly put on, 
and the joint in this state was kept wet 
with a cold lotion, which had the effect of 
producing a softness of the parts, and giv- 
ing additional flexibility to the limb. Stimu- 
lating embrocations were in the subsequent 
stages had recourse to, and the plaster and 
bandages were used less frequently; the 
size of the joint continued evidently to 
diminish, and the sinuses to close, ena- 
bling the young lady, with the assistance 
of crutches, to enjoy the open air, and to 
take occasional exercise. From this period 
daily improvement was visible in the gene- 
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DR, JEFFREY’S CASE 


ral health, as well as in the appearance of 
the joint, which began to assume its usual 
form, and to resume its wonted function, so 
that a slight alteration in the gait was all 
that could be discerned. The period of 
time which elapsed during this plan of treat- 
ment was five months, since which several 
months have transpired without any return 
of the complaint, the patient enjoying the 
perfect use of the limb. 
June 26, 1831. 





CASE OF 
HYDRORACHITIS. 
By Tuomas Jerrreys, M.D., Liverpool. 


I venture to send you the following case 
of hydrorachitis, although it has lain dor- 
mant in my possession for upwards of 
twenty years, ‘hose of your readers who 
have urrived at the same maturity in their 
practice as myself, I am fully aware it 
can only amuse; but as it is intended 
more for those who belong to the rising 
medical generation, I trust the case may 
not be altogether useless, as an account of 
the appearances, progress, and termination, 
ofhydrorachitis. I may avail myself too of 
this opportunity to enforce upon students in 
medicine and surgery the benefits they will 
derive by early and unremittingly habitua- 
ting themselves to recording’ facts, to com- 
mitting to paper the results of their prac- 
tice, and to preserving, in some form or other, 
the conclusions they may draw from reading 
and reflection, if it be only even for the 
private gratification which the practice will 
afiord them, and which neither wealth, nor 
honours, norrank, can impart. I have been 
led into these remarks by accidentally 
dropping upon the following case, and the 
drawing which accompanies it. I well re- 
collect how much it interested me at the 
time, and how much it did towards fanning 
the flame of science in the breast of my 
young pupil Mr. Bridge, at that time an 
appfentice in the Liverpool Dispensary (and 
to whom | am indebted for the accurate 
drawing I now send you), but whose preco- 
cious talents were built upon too delicate a 
coustitution to permit his mental powers to 
arrive at maturity, 

Jane Ainsworth, aged eight mouths, was 
brought to me as a dispensary patieut on 
the 9th of December, 1809, having a large, 
reddish, tense, elastic, and semi-transparent 
tumour, situated upon the lumbar vertebre, 
the size of which was nearly equal to the 
head of the child, occasioning apparently 
no inconvenience, nor producing any emacia- 
tion of the body. The mother said it bad 
been gradually increasing since the birth of 
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the child, at which period it did not appear 
larger than a walnut. Nothing was done 
for it, but the mother was requested to bring 
the child again to me, or give intimation in 
the event of the tumour bursting. In con- 
sequence she again applied at the dispen- 
sary on the 2nd of February, 1810, when the 
child was seen by the late Mr. Gelston, at 
-that time the visiting apothecary of the in- 
stitution, who directed some simple local 
application, and gave it two grains of sub- 
muriate of mercury in sugar. 








On the 5th I saw it myself, but instead 
of finding the tumour broken and discharg- 
ing as I expected, it had increased in size 
and tension, more especially at the upper 
part—appearing now nearly as broad as the 
child’s back, and irregularly distended. 
What the mother supposed to be a rupture 
of it, was merely an oozing from the right 
side, which she deggribed as pus. Not- 
withstanding this horrid state of the disease 
the little patient was lively and in good 
health, and, indeed, in all other respects 
was a beautiful and most interesting 
infant. The powder was taken daily, 
generally producing two alvine evacuations, 
‘The circumference of the base of the tumour 
was eighteen inches. 

16th. The tumour appears much in the 
same state, except that it is perhaps larger, 
although ‘it now measures round the dbase 
only fifteen inches, and from base to base, 
both longitudinally and laterally, ouly eleven 
inches. \ts appearance is thin and transpa- 
rent. The child’s general health continues 
good. 

June 7th. Visited by Mr. Gelston, who 
reports that on the 4th the membrane be- 
came extremely thin, and a slight oozing 
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was ible.—On the 5th, the tu- 
mour was slightly ruptured, and discharged 
a thin transparent fluid. ‘The child is some- 
what feverish, and the mother notices a 
paucity of urine. The stools are more fotid 
than usual ; one grain only of submuriate of 
mercury to be taken to-morrow, 

On the 8th I again saw it myself, and 
found the bowels regular from the powder ; 
but with much irritation of the whole sys- 
tem ; skin hot; tongue white ; very fretful 
and restless. The tumour, however, is not 
more than half the size it was when I saw it 
last, but there is a constant draining of a 
clear fluid from a spot about the size of a 
sixpence in the centre, and which is like a 
white slough. All that part which appears 
in the drawing as a congeries of vessels 
is now become corrugated, and of a dark 
colour, somewhat like incipient gangrene. 
Is hot and restless ; urine still very scanty ;| 
bowels twice opened by the powder. Con- 
tinue the powder. A saline mixture, too, 
was ordered with spt, etheri nitrii, and 
tincture of digitalis. 

9th. No powder, and very little of the 
medicine was given, although vomiting was 
now added to the symptoms of irritation and 
fever, which ran high. The tumour was 
greatly reduced, and hardly any fluid was 
discharged either yesterday or to-day. Died 
about ten o’clock in the night. 

The mother would not allow an inspection 
of the diseased part, but informed me that 
when she pressed the tumour at one par- 
ticular part, she could {ceive an opening 
in the bone, and the water gushed out at 
the wound. The child survived fourteen 
months, during the whole of which the dis- 
ease had existed, having commenced with 
its birth, and although the size was so enor- 
mous, it apparently occasioned no inconve- 
nience to the child, which was beginning to 
walk. 

1 afterwards learnt that the parents had 
also tried the remedies of two quacks at 
different times, who used both internal and 
external means, but evidently with no other 
view than to extort money, 

Liverpool, June 1831. 





Danino To pe Inactive.—It is much to 
be desired that some other term than that 
of boldness, or even decision, could be used 
to express the opposite to feebleness and 
vacillation in the practice of medicine. For 
both these terms, in their most ordinary 
———. are expressive of something 

me—some actual performance ; whereas 
those principles of the human mind which 
they are intended to designate, are here 
often best shown in the resolute abstaining 
from an act, Zo dare to do nothing is, in 
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truth, in some cases, an effort of the most 
difficult attainment in the practice of medi- 
cine. While something is being done, 
however mischievous thet something ma 
be, there is less time for anxiety of mind, 
beth to the physician and to the friends of 
the patient.—Mayo on Temperament. 





REMARKS ON 
VACCINATION, 
By Witt1am Howson, M.D., F.R.CS., 


Vaccinator to the Royal Dispensary 
of Edinburgh. 


Haviye been employed during the greater 
part of my professional life in the perform- 
ance of vaccination, having written my thesis 
on this subject in 1816, and having paid 
particular attention to the various circum- 
stances affecting the cow-pox vesicle during 
its progress, and to its —s as affording a 
security against small-pox, I consider my- 
self entitled to make the following remarks 
upon the above subject. 





1. The period of life most suitable for 
vaccination, appears to me to be from one 
month after birth to one yearold, When 
performed during that period, the future 
vesicle goes through its progress in a more 
complete apd perfect manner, and contains 
within its cellular structure a greater quan- 
tity of virus of the purest and most efficient 

uality, than it does when performed at 
any other period of life, From my experi- 
ence [/lay it down as an exiom, that the 
earlier iu life vaccination is performed, the 
more complete, efficient, and beautiful (if 
an enthusiast be allowed the expression), 
in its appearance, is the future vaccine ve- 
sicle throughout its various stages; and that 
the later in life, the reverse of the position 
holds good. Indeed, | always feel uncom- 
fortable in vaccinating individuals (as re- 
cruits and others, who are sent to the Royal 
Dispensary) at anadvanced age. The future 
vesicle seldom gives satisfaction, and" its 
security at an after period as a preventa- 
tive against small-pox, is at least doubtful. 
Besides, the neglect of omitting vaccina- 
tion to such a late period of life, always 
proves disgusting to the medical practitioner 
enthusiastic in his profession, 

2. A healthy infant, plump, and well 
filled up in flesh—the infant brought up in 
pure air, cleanly kept, of healthy parents,— 
invariably aces a more beautiful and 
effective vesicle in all its stages, than the 
emaciated puny infant of large cities, nursed 
under circumstances the reverse of those 
above-mentioned. 

3. In imtroducing the vaccine virus into 
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the arm of the infant, I invariably make use 
of the gosnt-peinted vaccination lancet, 
contained in the cases of inoculating in- 
struments sold in the cutlers’ shops, and 
never use the common bleeding lancet. The 
former scratches the cutis vera gently, 
steadily, and to a considerable extent, in- 
troducing a large quantity of virus into the 
wound, which makes the future vesicle of a 
long shape, and well filled with lymph, a 
circumstance of considerable importance, 
where many infants are afterwards to be 
vaccinated from it. It also makes a prac- 
titioner careful and interested in the future 
success of his operation. The common 
sharp-pointed bleeding lancet, on the con- 
trary, with the utmost care, and in the most 
experienced hands, gives unnecessary pain, 
pricks deeply, inserts only a small quen- 
tity of virus, produces effusion of blood, 
washing out the lymph, rendering the for- 
mation of the future vesicle doubtful, pro- 
ducing one, small, of a rounded form, and 
coutaining too small a quantity for future 
inoculation. 

4, Vaccination, which is performed by 
introducing the vaccine virus in its most 
recent state flowing from the vesicle of an 
infant at once into the arm of another, is 
always preferable to the inoculation per- 
formed from glass, or from virus preserved 
in any other way, by crust, &c. And I 
feel convinced, that the perfection and se- 
curity of the future vesicle will be in pro- 
portion to the freshness of the vaccine virus. 
I would recommend the practitioner, in all 
cases where it can be done, to send the in- 
fant to be vaecinated to the infant from 
whose arm the virus is to be taken, and to 
attend and perform the operation himself. 
Besides, there is a satisfaction to all con- 
cerned in seeing the latter infant, and in 
being assured of the certainty of the future 
vaccination. 

5. Vaccination ought in every case to be 
performed in two places, and at the same 
time, in every infant, Some practitioners 
prefer to insert the virus into one place in 
each afm; others to insert it into two places 
in the same arm. When the latter method 
is followed, the inoculations ought to be so 
far from each other, that the inflamed ariole, 
at an after period surrounding each vesicle, 
may not run together. (If vaccination be 
performed in one place only in an infant, no 
virus ought at any after period to be taken 
from the vesicle, dtherwise too little will 
Temain to be absorbed into the constitution, 
and its future efficacy as a preventative 
against small-pox may be uncertain. Be- 
sides, were it punctured, its future progress 
a ged be interrupted, or totally destroyed.) 

1 


6. ‘From long experience, I am inclined 
to think that temperature or weather affects, 
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to a considerable extent, the perfection of 
the future vaccine vesicle. 1 have always 
observed that the vesicle is more complete, 
and more certain of going through its vari- 
ous stages, during the summer months, and 
particularly during warm seasons, when it 
is turgid with pellucid virus, than, during 
the winter, when cold and tempestuous, at 
which period the vesicle is small, imper- 
fect, and flaccid. 

7. It is unnecessary, generally speaking, 
in almost any instance, to administer pur- 
gatives, or any other medicines, to the in- 
fant during the progress, or after-treatment, 
of vaccination. In the Royal Dispensary, 
a few years ago, it used to be an invariable 
rule to administer a powder of rhubarb and 
magnesia to every infant after vaccination. 
For many years past this has been entirely 
omitted. 

8. The proper period for inoculating from 
the vaccine vesicle, when it has pursued its 
regular course, is undoubtedly the eighth 
day. At that time its cells are fully dis- 
tended with transparent virus, and it is in 
its greatest state of perfection. If vacci- 
nation is performed from the vesicle upon the 
seventh day, the new vesicle will be small, 
contain a minute quantity of virus, and its 
future progress will be’ retarded, or totally 
destroyed. If the vesicle is allowed to ad- 
vance in its progress until the ninth day, 
its virus will then be found to be opaque, 
the watery part being absorbed, and vacci- 
nation performed from it will probably fail. 

9. A larger number than five children 
ought never to be vaccirated from the same 
vesicle, however large it may be, or how- 
ever much virus may be contained in its 
cells, as the vaccination in a greater num- 
ber of children will undoubtedly fail, per- 
haps from the virus becoming weaker in its 
nature. J am of opinion, that in such a 
case the vesicles of the first child inoculated 
will be more perfect in every respect than 
those of lone and so on, until the vacci- 
nation fail entirely. 

10. In taking virus from the infant for 
carrying on after vaccinations, one only of 
the two vesicles should be punctured or 
emptied of its contents ; the other ought in 
every case to be allowed to remain un- 
injured, that its virus may be absorbed into 
the constitutiop, rendering the little patient 
for life afterwards proof against small-pox 
infection. Ifthe virus be completely with- 
drawn from both vesicles, and its conse- 
quent absorption into the animal economy 
be prevented, I feel doubtful whether or 
not it will at an after period afford sufficient 

rotection against small-pox contagion ; at 
east, when the entire virus of one vesicle is 
allowed to pass into the constitution as now 
enc anda oy the result must be far more 
satisfactory. 
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11, When virus is taken from the vesicle, | been frequently obliged to borrow vaccine 
and preserved upon a square of glass for| virus from other sources to keep agoing the 
future vaccination, it ought always to be | inoculation of the establishment, in place 
deposited in a mass upon the centre of one | of having a superabundant and profuse sup- 
of the squares, aud allowed to stand ex-|ply at all times to give to others, as was 
posed to the air, until it becomes viscid, | formerly the case ; and from the numerous 
or almost dry, previous to covering it with | applications made to us for a supply of virus 
the other plate. If the twoplates be brought during the above-mentioned iterval, by 
together, when the virus is still fluid, it) private individuals and by public institu- 
will be dispersed over the surface of both tions, both in town and country, | am en- 
plates, forced beyond their edges, and ren- | titled to conclude, that they must have been 
dered unfit for future vaccination. ‘The! in a similar situation themselves. 
best and most convenient method for pre-| It is but candid, however, to state, that 
serving vaccive virus for future inocula-| during the tempestuous weather which pre- 
tion, with which the medical world is as vails during the winter mouths, showering 
yet eo eae is undoubtedly the stop-|suow and rain, mothers will not bring-out 
pered phial, with its stopper possessing a/ their chidren to a public institution for vac- 
considerable surface, ground opaque, and cination; consequently asinoculation is there 
slightly curved, and of one such, every me- | performed on two days out of seven only 
dical practitioner should be possessed. ‘at the Royal Dispensary, viz., Wednesdays 

12. If we take into consideration how|and Saturdays, and as the virus is only 
often virus is made use of for vaccination, | in activity during the eighth day, upon such 
which was not that of cow-pox, in its pro-' occasions the supply of active virus runs 
per condition, or never taken from the out, This seldom or never happens at any 
vaccine vesicle at all, and how, afterwards, other period of the year, and forms one of 
individuals are passed off as vaccinated, we | the causes injurious to vaccination during 
are not to be surprised at the numerous | the winter season. 
cases brought forward of small-pox occur-| In consequence of what I have brought 
ing after vaccination. {forward in the preceding pages, the fol- 

13. If the progress and efficacy of the|lowing important questions force them- 
vaccine vesicle, as a security against small-|selves upon my mind. What has been the 
pox at an after period, be impaired or de-| cause or causes of the falling off in the pro- 
stroyed by diminished temperature, or by| gress of the cow-pox vesicle, or of vac- 
the tempestuous weather which prevailsdur- }cination during the winter months? Has 
ing winter, and which I believe to be the! it been owing to the tempestuous weather, 
case, as detailed in the succeeding pages, | and diminished temperature, which prevail 
it is proper to avoid performing vaccination | during the winter, particularly marked in 
under these circumstances as much as pos-|the past season? Hus it been owing to 
sible, and to confine it to the summer season, | the prevalence and severity of the small- 
pox, at that period uncommonly fatal, rag- 

During the months of November, Decem-!ing round the institution, mitigating or 
ber, and January, of the past winter, whilst | destroying the energy of the cow-pox virus? 
the vaccination carried on at the Royal Dis-| Has it been owing to the degenerating of 
pensary was entirely performed by me, 1| the vaccine virus, at present in our hands, 
have observed that the vesicles upon the | owing to its long confinement to the human 
arm of the children inoculated, with very| subject, and must we again have recourse 
few exceptions, have not gone through the|to the original supply, the udder of the 
same regular and complete course which | cow ? Is there any other cause which can 
they were accustomed to do during the | be assigned for it of which L am ignorant, 
summer months, aud which I have always/or have omitted to mention? Or have 
formerly seen them to do. They have been | these various circumstances acting together 
small in size, flaccid, their cellular structure | so far destroyed it, or diminished its energy? 
imperfectly filled with virus, and in many/ Will vaccination, carried on and passed 
instances (I may say always, if punctured | through in an imperfect and unsatisfactory 
upon the seventh day, when virus was un-|manner, secure the infant, at all future 
commonly difficult to be procured, which | periods, against the contagion of small-pox? 
compelled me to do so) they have died away | And has this last been the principal and 
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entirely without giving satisfaction, or they 
have never come forward at all. Vaccina- 
tions, also, performed from these vesicles, 
have either proved unsuccessful, or, as might 


naturally have been expected, have only, 


produced others more imperfect and unsa- 
tisfactory than themselves, During the 
months above made mentioned of, 1 have 


only cause (taking into consideration the 
many uneducated individuals, nurses, black- 
smiths, &c., who perform vaccination, and 
the inefficient and uncertain state of the 
virus introduced into the human constitu- 
tion, under the name of vaccine fluid by such 
individuals) of the state to which vaccina- 
tion has fallen at the present day ? 
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PURGATIVES IN DYSPEPSIA. 


I may be blamed, and perhaps justly, for 
making these remarks at the present mo- 
ment,—for throwing out any idea that may 
have the slightest tendency to lessen the 
public opinion of the benefits arising from 
vaccination. My observations, however, are 
intended to be confined to the medical. pro- 
fession. My intention is to strengthen the 
beuefits arising from vaccination, to do away 
with circumstances that may prove prejudi- 
cial to its efficacy ; and I hope that my in- 
tention will not be misapprebended. 

Reflections upon these queries I leave 
to the more advanced in life—to the more 
experienced, and more judicious individuals 
of our profession, My ideas are,—First, 
that it is proper again to recur to the 
original source, the udder of the cow.— 
Secondly, that vaccination conducted un- 
der proper management, confined to well- 
educated medical individuals (capable of 
accurately knowing the vaccine virus in its 
most efficient condition, and making use of 
such only), and to such alone, and carried 
on at a favourable season of the year, will 
flourish and prosper.—Thirdly, that vaccina- 
tion is, and always has been, under such 
circumstances, a security against small-pox, 
and a modifier, when had recourse to too 
late, of its virulent action. 

The medical gentlemen employed in the 
National Vaccine Establishment of London 
may be surprised that I have not taken no- 
tice of the platina, bone, wooden, &c. points 
made use of by them in the preserving and 
transmitting of vaccine virus to a distance. 
I have never used them in inoculating 
(although of late they have been so kind as 
to supply our establishment with them) from 
the circumstance that for these three months 
past I have been superseded in vaccinating 
by my colleague Dr. Warden, who takes 
that duty with me every three months alter- 
nately, [ object to their use, however, in 
vaccination, upon the same principle as al- 
ready stated when speaking of the sharp- 
pointed bleeding lancet.* 


From the above it will appear, that I 
perform the vaccination duty every three 
months, alternately, at the Koyal Public Dis- 
pénsary along with my colleague Dr. War- 
den, and that the observations above made, 
apply to the vaccine vesicies as they pre- 
sented themselves to my view during the 
months of November, December, 
January, in the intensity of winter, and at a 
period when much tempestuous and rainy 
Weather prevailed. I have now resumed 
the same duty during the month of May, 
the first month of summer, during which the 








* The opinions of both the late and present ex- 
Perienced directors of the London Institution are 
contained in the latter chapters of Dr. Epps’s Life of 
Walker.—Ep. L, 


No. 411, 


and | 
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weather, although chilly in consequence of 
the prevalence of north-east, north, and 
easterly winds, has been clear and dry ; and 
as the temperature increases, I feel happy to 
say the vaccine vesicles have gradually re- 
gained their plump appearance, and now 
give me perfect satisfaction, the virus con- 
tained in them all being abundant, trans- 
parent, and fulfilling every purpose required 
of it. Am I not therefore entitled to con- 
clude that diminished temperature and tem- 
pestuous weather diminish the appearance 
and properties of the vaccine vesicle ; and 
that increased temperature and dry weather 
again return it to its perfect state; in other 
words, that vaccination proceeds much bet- 
ter, and is more effectual as a preventative 
against small-pox when performed durin 
summer, than during the winter months? 
must also state that within these few weeks 
small-pox has almost ceased to exist in the 
neighbourhood of our Dispensary, and con- 
sequently cannot exert its effect in diminish- 
ing the efficacy of the vaccive virus. During 
the month of Apri! (it also becomes proper 
to mention), Dr. Warden received a large 
supply of vaccine lymph from the London 
National Vaccine Establishment, and made 
use of it. ‘Therefore the vaccination at 
present going on, may be said to have 
been propagated from a different source 
from what was in existence during the 
months of November, December, and 
January, to which my remarks apply. 

9, Nicholson Square, Edinburgh. 








Purcatives 1x Dyspepsta,—The relief 
of dyspepsia by spontaneous diarrhea is not 
infrequent in the bilious any more than in 
the nervous habit; and in the first it is a 
source of immediate comfort. In each a 
deficiency of bile in the feces often consti- 
tutes a sequel to this diarrhea ; and here a 
difference in the treatment required deserves: 
to be noticed, In the bilious temperament 
it may be assumed as a principle, tbat, 
until the faces have resumed their healthy 
hue, the use of purgative and mercurial 
medicines cannot be safely discontinued ; 
but in the nervous, such a deficiency con- 
stitutes no necessary ground for a repetition 
of such medicines. The return of an ade- 
quate secretion may often be securely left 
to the irritability of the patient’s system, 
which has more to fear from action than 
from torpor. Here, indeed, a purgative 
treatment might reproduce diarrhea,— 


| Mayo on Temperament, 
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ON THE 
CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF 
DEAF NESS,* 
No. Ill. 
y W. Wricnur, Esg., Surgeon-Aurist, 
of London. 


Dx. Fossroxe says, he believes that if 
deafness were treated with decisive bleed- 
ing at its first coming on in plethoric sub- 
jects, it might be cured, and prevented from 
establishing itself. Iu such cases, common 
sense bas long ago established this treat- 
ment; but there have been some persons 
incompetent to reason ar causes and 
effects, who have adopted it as a general 
treatment, in addition to setons, blisters, 
and a rigid antiphlogistic course, perse- 
vered in until the strength and health of the 

tient have sunk under the attacks, when 

k was ordered to restore bim ; and it is 
pretended that these modes of treatment 
have given the sense of hearing to those 
born totally deaf, When bleeding is clearly 
indicated as proper in a case of deafness, or 
disease of the ears, it should be from the 
jugular veins, as thereby a species of va- 
cuum is formed, and congestion in the finer 
vessels more certainly removed, Persons 
having but little experience, are frequently 
led into the error of laying dows eertain 
general rules, from seeing.a few cases ; and 
although some of the distinctions of authors 
on the subject of deafness, &c., may appear 
at first view too refined, yet they are more 
entitled to attentive observation than the 
opinion of any writer who would absurdly 
divide deafness into ¢wo, or even ten, 


8. 
Dr. Fosbroke should have read and at- 
tended to the remarks made by the editor of 
Tae Lancet, January 15th, 1831, p. 513. 
If it had not been wise in him to do so, he 
would at any rate have evinced some por- 
tion of liberality. But the Dr. saffers no 
opportunity to escape him, which he con- 
ps a good one, without lavishing his 
gross and offensive remarks generally on 
the surists. The subdivision displeases 
him, as if it were some innovation, whereas 
subdivisions of the medical and surgical pro- 
fession were customary amongst the an- 
cients, and the moderns are benefited by 
the arrangement; for a practitioner devot- 
ing his attention to one particular branch 
(if a mav of education) must acquire such 
superior knowledge on that point, and dex- 
terity in the usual operations, as to leave 
at an immense distance one whose attention 
is engaged by general practice, 
* In reply to Dr. Fosbroke’s , Nos. 3 and 4 
im Tus Lancer, March Sth and 13th, 1851. “ 











MR. WRIGHT ON DEAFNESS. 


Dr. Fosbroke calls aurists “‘ mere traders 
in diseases of the ear.”” Does Dr. Fosbroke 
know the i conduct as to inte- 
grity or ity of every aurist? If not, 
what right has he to assume, that there are 
not amongst them —— quite equai to 
himself in point of education, ability, and 
honour? Why, if such observations be al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed, by and by we shall 
have some charlatan stigmatising generally 
physicians, surgeons, ond apothecaries, as 
‘* mere traders in disease ” and death,—be- 
cause he may be able to adduce examples of 
ignorant, dishonourable members of each of 
t respectable classes; and as Dr. Fos. 
broke calls himself a physician as well as 
surgeon, he would im such a case have to 
relieve himself of a double load of obloquy. 

Dr. Fosbroke is very incorrect in stating, 
that “‘ all cases of g Bee without dis- 
charge, have received the general appella- 
tion of nervous deafness ;” and he is not 
quite intelligible when he talks of passing 
probes into the tympanum, The hot injec- 
tions of water ‘‘ almost boiling,” which he 
mentions, I have had too much regard for 
my patients to apply, which accounts for 
the difference between fie patients and 
mine ; his are, he states, lia to colds, 
and therefore, averse to undergoing Ais 
treatment during winter; mine, through 
the protecting treatment I adopt, never take 
cold from syringing, nor have ever shown a 
disinclination to undergo it at any period 
of the year. 

Dr. Fosbroke says, East Indians have 
told him, that deaf people frequently lose 
their deafness on arriving in the East In- 
dies, and that he has known some of the 
Compavy’s officers recommend a voyage 
thither to their relations, to get rid of their 
deafness. What is the description of cases 
likely to be benefited by adopting this plan, 
Dr. Fosbroke does not mention. I have had 
a great number of Europ as patients, who 
went to India with perfect hearing, as they 
stated, and returned extremely deaf ; whe- 
ther this was occasioned by the climate, 
modes of living, or the general medical 
treatment adopted there for every trivial 
complaint, I shall not here discuss, but 
merely state the fact. 

I had two patients, brothers, military 
officers of high rank, who, by desire of a 
physician, consulted me as to the precau- 
tiouary measures they should adopt on go- 
ing to India, to prevent the evil of deaf- 
ness, which had been too prevalent amongst 
their friends who had returned thence; 
this is now twelve years ago, and I have 
had the satisfaction of learning, that they 
have never yet experienced any diminution 
of hearing. 

A young surgeon consulted me whilst be 
was 8 pupil ; from the nature of his case, | 
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MR. WRIGHT ON DEAFNESS. 


recommended him to reside in a warm cli- 
mate ; he ased considerable interest, and ob- 
tained an appointment in India, but on pre- 
senting himself to Dr. Chambers, the East 
India Company's examining physician, that 
gentleman refused to pass him, on account 
of the young gentleman’s deafness, which 
Dr. Chambers considered would increase on 
going to India, and render him an inefiec- 
tive servant of the Company. Sir Wiliam 
Blizard and another surgeon of eminence 
were Ited and opposed Dr, Chambers’ 
opinion. Sir Astley Cooper was also ap- 
plied to, but declined giving any opinion, 
and was pleased to refer the case to me in 


The directors, however, 





India, supported their own officer, and th 
gentleman lost his appointment. Any per- 
son, therefore, who may be deaf, will pro- 
bably ascertain whether he may be per- 
mitted to go to India, as an officer of the 
Company, before he makes up his mind on 
the subject of adopting his friend’s recom- 
mendation, and uses interest accordingly, 
Dr. Fosbroke meations, as if communicating 
something new, that enlarged tonsils occa- 
sion a disordered state of the stomach. The 
rationale is very simple, and understood by 
every tyro in the science of medicine: when 
the tonsils are enlarged, it is the result of 
inflammation, and the exudations from them 
passing inte the stomach, vitiate the tone 
of the digestive organs. 

When the Eustachian tube is obstructed, 
the vibration of the membrana tympani is 
much less, in consequence of the confined 
air resisting the impulse of sound, which 
therefore is less forcible in effect on that 
fine membrane. It would be a waste of 
time to write on the subject of inflating the 
tympanum, as it is called ; but when from 
symptoms it is evident that the Eustachian 
tubes are obstructed, nothing in point of 
topical application is so proper as a gargle, 
wed whilst lying in a borizontal posture. 
I have just terminated successfully a case 
of this kind, in the person of a general offi- 
cer considerably advanced in life; he had 
been attacked with a violent catarrhal affec- 
ion, or what is fashionably termed the in- 

za, which produced great deafness on 
one side, and total deafness on the other. 
1 advised some mild medical treatment, 
which abated the symptoms, but left the 
deafness undiminished, 1 caused him to use 





drachms; distilled vinegar, two ounces; 
clarified honey, one ounce and a half ; borax, 
two drachms ; rose-water, one pint. 

When persons hear better, through clos- 
ing the nose and mouth, and forcing air 
into the Eustachian tube, it is an indication 
of a relaxed state of the membrana tympani, 
either from constitutional or local causes, 
and these persons hear better in a coach. 
Of the latter, this is an instance :—A phy- 
sician of great practice in the metropolis 
brought a relative of his to me for advice. 
After making every possible examination, 
there appeared no satisfactory assignable 
cause for his deafness, until he happened to 
use his handkerchief, when he made so loud 
a noise, that his complaint was thus easily 
accounted for; the Eustachian tubes being 
pervious, when he compressed the nose in 
this forcible manner, the whole foree of the 
air from his lungs was exerted against 
the internal surface of the membrana tym- 
pani, and mechanically, by degrees, caused 
a relaxation of the igament whereby it is at- 
tached to the ossicula, as well as,. probably, 
of the whole muscular fibre. About 1817, 
I was requested by Dr. Sully to see a pa- 
tient from Dawlish, who could hear quite 
well for three or four minutes after closing 
his nose and mouth, and forcing air into the 
Eustachian tubes ; thishe had acquired such 
a habit of doing, that I felt satisfied the case 
would terminate in total deafness, unless he 
relinquished it ; I wrote bim to that effect, 
and assured him essional exertions 
would be useless, except aided by his own 
resolution ; this it was impossible for bim 
to undertake, and the result was as 1 had 
predicted. I could cite many similar cases, 
and others, where constitutional derange- 
ment produced an effect very much resem- 
bling those from local causes alone. Both of 
them are very troublesome and uncertain 
cases. 

Young children are sometimes incapable 
of sustaining any sudden loud sound, with- 
out expressing pain or dissatisfaction; and 
I have had instances of the same sensations 
in persons of from twelve to fourteen years of 
age, these I have treated successfully in the 
manner mentioned in my last work, p. 120. 

Where deafness exists, with noises in the 
head and ears, there is either a viscid, a 
filmy, or no secretion, apparent in the exter- 
nal auditory passage, and in the deafness of 
adults, as well as the deaf and dumb, in 
which I have had the gratification of being 





&gargle in my presence, and he i diately 
heard a watch with the worst ear; the hear- 
ing continued a short time; by using the 
gargle, the intervals of hearing became 
loager, until the sense was completely and 
Permanently re-established. ‘The gargle 
used in this case, and many of a similar 


kind, with success, was—C. ii vinegar, two} 


ful, 1 have uniiormly observed that 
a healthy secretion from the ceruminous 
glands, was the precursor of my success. 
Destruction ot the membrana tympani in- 
volves the ossicula in the like fate in almost 
every case, and produces total and incurable 
deafness; but mere perforation of this meme 
brane by disease, does not always occasion 
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a considerable diminution of hearing ; | 
this,. however, de upon circumstances, 


which forbid any general rule to be given as | the 


a guide. 

Contraction of the external auditory pas- 
sage is mostly occasioned by a thickening of | 
the integuments, and this 1 have frequently 
traced to the use of ‘ stimulants,” com- 
posed of “ ammonia and volatile oil,” ap- 
plied to cases where they were highly im- 


r. 
he observation ‘‘ that the external audi-« 
tory tube becomes contracted in deafness,” 
is much on a par with Stard’s remark, that 
the fenestra rotunda becomes smaller in ad- 
vanced life. Who can see it during youth in 
the same person? We know that every 
of the auditory organ varies materially 
in point of size in different persons, Be- 
fore deafness comes on, professional advice 
is unnecessary, therefore the practitioner 
can have little or no opportunity of seeing 
the same ear in health, and afterwards in 
disease ; at least not to afford him sufficient 
data upon which to promulgate apy such 
opinion. 





INQUEST AT LIVERPOOL. 
THE LIVERPOOL CORONER, TOWN CLERK, 
AND CORPORATION DOCTOR. 


“ A threefold cord is not easily broken.” 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


S1nx,—The following report of a coroner’s 
inquest is copied from Zhe Liverpool Chro- 
nicle of the 14th June :— 


“* On Monday the 9th instant, av inquisition was 
taken before Anthony Molyneux, Esq., one of the 
bailiffs and coroners of this borough, touching the 
death of Jane Evans. The deceased was the wife of 
a seafaring man, living in Naylor’s Court, Ray 
Street, and between nine and ten o’clock she was at 
home with her husband and a young girl, their 
daughter, when their son, a boy about fourteen 
years of age, ran into the house apparently in great 
alarm, and locked the door. The deceased, who was 
pouring out a cup of tea for her husband, asked 
what was the matter, and he said a drunken man 
was in chase of him, and presently a great noise 
‘was heard from aman on the outside, cursing and 
swearing he would break the door open if they did 
not let him in. The deceased immediately sat down 
in the chair much frightened, and never spoke after- 
wards. Her daughter opened the door, and the man 
(named Johnson Buchanan) entered, and continued 
making a noise, swearing he would wait until 
morning for the boy he was in chase of. The de-| 
ceased was presently found to be in a fit, and a} 
female neighbour who came in, bathed her temples 
with vinegar, while medical assistance was sent 

. Mr. came and tried to bleed her, but in 
vain—she was dead. The brute, whose violence 
had terrified her, bad found the son of the deceased 
at play with some other boys in Ray Street, among 
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to hoot and laugh at him, upon which he singled 
out the deceased’s sop, and kicked at him, and on 
his running away, pursued him home. Mr. Davies, 
the surgeon, examined the body by order of the 
coroner, and deposed that, from the statement of the 
witnesses, and the appearance of the body of the 
deceased, he had no doubt that she died in conse- 
quence of the fright.—Verdict accordingly.” 


There are three things in this inquest 
which more especially deserve attention, 
viz.—tbe verdict, the absence of Mr. Roose 
at the inquest, and the appearance of the 
body after death. 

After such a verdict as the above, it may 
be asked, Of what use is a coroner's court ? 
Surely not to institute an inguiry into the 
cause of violent or sudden death merely, for 
this could seldom answer the demands of 
justice, but to commit also to prison the party 
or parties implicated in, and found guilty of 
having in any way, or by any means, crimi- 
nally occasioned such death, for further 
trial? Itis not stated that Buchanan was 
even called upon for his defence, and yet it 
is made manifest at the inquisition, that his 
violence and brutal conduct were the occa- 
sion of her death, the woman being in per- 
fect health at the time this ruffian entered 
her house.” What would be said of that co- 
roner and that jury, who, after finding a 
person to be guilty of murder or manslaugh- 
ter, should by their verdict acquit him, be- 
cause the victim of his depravity had died 
from the loss of blood? Every-body would 
account them unfit for their office, and they 
would be held liable to be prosecuted at the 
instance of the king. Admitting that Jane 
Evans did die in consequence of fright, the 
verdict, which did not reach the person 
Buchanan, was imperfect, unjust, and con- 
trary to law. The inquest, therefore, is 
worthless and nullified. 

Where was Mr. Roose? This surgeon 
was called in and administered to the de- 
ceased before any other medical man at- 
tended ; in fact Mr. Roose was the only me- 
dical man in attendance, and ought certainly 
to have been present, and examined at the 
inquest. This gentleman received po n0- 
tice of the inquest, and the public have 4 
right to be made acquainted with the reason 
why he did not. The duty and custom of 
the coroner’s court have been violated by his 
exclusion, and the inquest without him was 
a most disgraceful and wanton prevarication 
of the law. 

The coroner (a merchant), it appears, de- 
puted Mr. Davies, without consulting Mr. 
Roose, or requesting his co-operation, t 
examine the body. On what grounds this 
predilection was founded, I should like to be 
loformed. Mr. Davies had virtually nothing 
to do with the case; how then was he 
brought to act so conspicuous a part in it! 
The treatment of Mr. Roose in this instance, 
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was grossly ignorant of his duty, or that he 
was pre d in favour of Mr. Davies 
from a cause not less disgraceful. But this 
kind of treatment, contemptuous and illegal 
as itis, 1 am given to understand, is of com- 
mon occurrence here ; so much so,indeed, that 
medical men find themselves almost daily 
insulted by it. Had the mischief, however, 
ended with the insult, the subject would not 
have assumed importance ; but any violation 
of the law is aninjury tothe community, 
and therefore the abuse complained of merits 
the most serious attention. 

It is not long since a certain individual, it 
is said, made a strong effort to have this 
same Mr. Davies appointed ‘‘ doctor in or- 
dinary” to the coroners; his services in 
that situation were to be requited by a 
yearly salary. What a speculation! The 
scheme failed; at any rate the appointment 
is not confirmed, and God forbid it ever 
should. If, however, he be not nominally 
* doctor” to the coroners, or, as some will 
have it, ** doctor to the corporation,” he is 
virtually so; scarcely an inquest escapes 
him ; if not ‘‘in atthe death,”’ he is close at 
hand, and near enough to secure to himself 
asbare of the spoil. He reminds one of that 
large black bird, yclept the crow, for he too 
feeds upon dead bodies. 

The medical evidence given at the in- 
quest on the body of Jane Evans is, to say 
the least of it, curious and paradoxical ; 
and it is a tolerably good sample of the 
medical lore possessed and passed off by 
this sapient ‘* Doctor.” It demonstrates 
pretty clearly the kind of connexion there 
exists between him and the coroners; for 
surely it will not be urged that his services 
are sought after on account of his scientific 
attainments, Had Mr. Davies been inter- 
rogated by the coroner, as he ought to 
have been, concerning the appearances of a 
body deprived of existence by fright, it 
would have tortured him from head to foot, 
and, as school-boys say, set him fast for an 
answer. Talk of ‘‘ appearances!” Why 
“Doctor” Davies, what appearances do 
you speak of? There was no internal exami- 
nation of the dead body. There was the 
absence of external injury no doubt, and 
therefore the body ed as it usually 
does after-death from natural causes. A 
medical coroner would have reduced this 
learned gentleman to his proper level. 

.The whole affair is really a serious mat- 
ter, and represents the executive in the 
oroner’s court of Liverpool to be in a most 
Wretched condition, Here is a ‘‘ Doctor” 
brought, some might say bought, by the 
Coroner, and sworn before a jury, to give 
medical evidence about the causes of the 
death of a human being concerning whom 
he knew nothing more than what fell from 
the testimony of previous witnesses, Here 
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is a verdict given on the deposition of a 
man who swears to the existence of morbid 
appearances, and those, too, sufficient to 
account for death, without any examina- 
tion of the dead body, and without even 
being called to the scene of the melancholy 
catastrophe. In a word, here is all the pa- 
geantry of an inquest gone through, and for 
what purpose? Yes, thisis the question, 
for what purpose? I blush, I grieve, Sir, 
to have to record the answer, the only 
answer which can be given to this inquiry. 
By this inquest, and the verdict that ac- 
companies it, the medical profession are in- 
sulted, justice and the law of the land have 
been violated, and the slaughterer of a hu- 
man being protected and encouraged in his 
diabolical practi issioned, in fact, 
to destroy the life of the first man, woman, 
or child, with whom he may chance to come 
in contact. 

Of what consequence is it who is coro- 
ner, Dick, Tom, or Harry? Dick may be 
an attorney, Tom a parson, and Harry a 
merchant; make your selection, and attend 
a few of the inquests under his direction, 
and you will be satisfied of his inability, 
The most iniquitous proceedings issue from 
his court, and continually pass before the 
eyes of the public clad in all the hideous- 
ness of deformity. One would think the bes 
lief of mankind was irrevocably fixed, that 
such kind of proceedings must be tolerated 
as consistent with the prerogatives of the 
office of coroner. But the evil of mal- 
administration of the law may always be 
successfully assailed; in a civilized country 
at least ; the power remains with the peo- 
ple, and when properly directed, never fails 
to have a wholesome influence, In this 
abuse-reforming time, coroners and coro« 
ners’ courts should not be neglected. In- 
stead of confining the a of these 
judges, as it now generally is done, to one 
or two individuals, I trust their election 
will be wholly and universally confided to 
the people. Let this be the case, and away 
will fly all attorney-coroners, all parson- 
coroners, and all merchant-coroners. It is 
time they were gone. Such men are very 
unfit persons to fill the office of coroner. 
But what would you think of a town-clerk 
for a coroner? Some half a dozen years 
back an attempt was made to overturn the 
old-fashioned way of manufacturing the 
coroners for the borough of Liverpool. The 
scheme, it is said, originated with our 
‘“* worthy” town-clerk, who is an attorney 
of course. In his great zeal on the occa- 
sion, however, he overstept his boundary, 
He was ingenious, and perhaps philan- 
thropic, and if he failed to convince his 
neighbours and townsmen that the duties 
of the two situations of town-clerk and 








coroner were compatible with his ability 
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and love of servitude, I can seé no reason 
in the world why his ingenuity, philan- 
thropy, or devotion, shoald be scandalised. 
The rarxc was said to be detected. Had 
he attempted to transfer the right of choos- 
ing coroners from the — to the citizens, 
the latter no doubt would have approved of 
the measure; but they discovered that this 
transfer merely conveyed that right into the 
hands of another individual, with a per- 
petuation of it during his natural life. The 
attorney, they thought, went to work too 
like a man of this world. True to the very 
letter of the common hook-and-crook cha- 
racter of his calling, the auspices of the 
reign under the new order of things were 
to commence with no less a personage than 
himself! This, however, was rather too 
glaring. The town-clerk coroner! Oh the 
sweets of office where nothing is done 
without a fee! Modesty and moderation 
this with a vengeance. ; am, Sir, most re- 
ctfully, r very obedient servant, 
” re 7 Weaeusans, M.D. 
- Liverpool, Jane 20, 1831. 





THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, July 16, 1831. 


— 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 

Tue Orricss of this institution are now 
open at No. 9, Lancaster Place, Strand. 
The secretary has taken possession, books 
are prepared for the inscription of the 
names of candidates, and the members of 
the Committee have arranged to assemble 
on every Tuesday evening, at eight o'clock 
precisely, to conduct the admissions to the 
yELLOwsaIP, and to receive payments of 
annual subscriptions, and the donations of 
the benevolent to the Widows’ and Or- 
phans’ Fund. 

The extraordinary success which has al- 
ready attended the establishment of this 
College, holds out 8 strong encouragement 
tomen of liberal minds not to be deterred 
by apparently arduous difficulties from em- 
barking in a great, noble, and generous 
undertaking. 

. Ifthe members of the medical profession 


had withheld their support from a College) 





LONDON COLLEGE OF MEDICINE—LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


of this description, they could not with pro- 
priety complain of the Legislature, nor of 
any other constituted authority, for showing 
a disrespect for medical science, and a dis- 
regard for medical interests. 

Under the fostering support of all the in- 
telligent and independent members of the 
three branches of the profession, and fortified 
by its pure and incorruptible constitution, the 
Lowpon Cotiece or Mepicine will rise 
into a dignity and importance never before 
attained by any medical institution in the 
world, 





Tue proprietors of the Lonpow Usiver- 
sity have at last directed inquiry in the 
proper channel, and we have reason to be- 
lieve, that the Committee will very speedily 
furnish the Council with the means for rid- 
ding the institution of every obstacle which 
is opposed to its permanent success. If we 
mistake not, the medical department will 
open, in October, under auspices of a most 
favourable character, and with a combina- 
tion of talent certainly not surpassed, if 
equalled, by any school in Europe. One 
thing alone is wanting to give this estab- 
lishment an agreeable aspect in the eyes of 
the whole scientific communjty—We of 
course allude to the “ Concours.” With- 
out the intervention of this ordeal,—s 
salutary and effective when properly con- 
ducted,—we cannot regard the election of 
any professor as entirely free from the sus- 
picion of partiality. There should be no 
toll-gates erected upon the paths which lead 
tothe fields of science. The freest scope 
should be given for the display and exercise 
of genius; and, in the noble struggle for 
reward and pre-eminence, a eompetitor 
should be obliged neither to acknowledge, 
nor to yield to, any superiority, save thst 
of intellectual acquirement, which, in fact, 
constitutes the only solid pillar of the re- 
public of science. 
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MR. LAWRENCE~TRIAL OF MR. FRY. 


Instreap of pursuing our examination of 
the three pamphlets on mepicat ReForM, 
we shall this week occupy our pages by in- 
serting the report of another trial, instituted 
by the Apothecaries’ Company against a 
gentleman named Fay, for having obtained 
his “license” by alleged fraudulent means. 
Besides, we feel anxious to comply with the 
request contained in the following note :— 


“© To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

** Sir,—Pray excuse this liberty ; but the 
feelings of youth are shaking an enervated 
frame to the very centre. 1 have only recently 
returned from India, where I have resided 
for the last twenty years, and, during twelve 
of that period, at a distance of nearly two 
hundred miles from Calcutta, where I had 
only an occasional sight of your esteemed 
periodical. My knowledge, therefore, of 
the state of medical affairs in this country is 
rather imperfect ; but hitherto my dissatis- 
faction has been in direct proportion to the 
inquiries that 1 havé made. Nothing can 
exceed the pain produced by reading the 
two last Numbers of your Journal, and the 
feelings of youth,—I say the feelings of 
boyhood,—my recollections of early life, — 
have all rashed upon me, poor, weak, and 
irritable in constitution, on perusing your 
allusions to Mr. Lawrence, the friend and 
companion of my early days. You must be 
deceived. His once noble and generous 
heart cannot be perverted to an approval of 
the deeds of dishonourable and illiberal men. 
When with Mr. Azernetuy, at tlie time he 
was demonstrator at St. Bartholomew’s, Mr. 
Lawrence was a radical in politics, and 
an honest and intrepid disputaut in religion ; 
and often have I heard him declare, that a 
man could not change his opinions in one 
ease, or his pretended belief in the other, 
without being a fool, a hypocrite, or a 
koave. Mr. Lawrence cannot have changed. 
So settled; so positive was he in all his con- 
Victions, that 1 say he cannot have changed. 
He must be still the-same liberal in reform, 
still the same reprover of the dogmas of 
religious i rs and fanatics, At all 
events, I rt you to stay your band for 
the present, in the firm conviction that you 
are deceived and misled. I will, however, 
instantly devote my time to inquiry, and if 
I succeed not in establishing the fact, that 
Mr. Lawrence is yet a REFORMER in every 
sense of the word—that he is yet ready to 
join with the great body of the members in 
endeavouring to procure for the College a 
new constitution, speak your feelings as you 
may, I will not attempt to check them. On 
the contrary, if it should appear that he has 
apostatised and receded from his principles 


(which, remember, I have not in my heart 
the power to believe), then I will no longer 
attempt to justify that which is unpardon- 
able, but will conceal my face with shame 
when I reflect upon the little confidence 
which can with propriety be reposed in the 
professed liberality and honesty of men of 
acknowledged talent. At any rate, stay 
your hand but for one week, and nothing 
more will be required by 
“ Yours, 


We are much inclined to suspect that the 
“ inquiry” which our correspondent has 
promised to institute, will prove much more 
serviceable than satisfactory to the mind of 
the investigator. He would, probably, pro- 
tect himself from severe and unnecessary 
fatigue, by applying at once to the ‘‘ com- 
panion of his youthful days,” who, we are 
told, is so forgetful of past pledges aad 
early habits as to declare that * he was 
never @ MEDICAL REFORMER!” But let us 
wait and see what the events of the week 
will produce, 





The following is the report of the trial to 
which we have referred :— 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


Farpay, Jury 8. 


THE KING versus FRY, 

Before Mr. Justice Pattison and a 

Special Jury. 

Mr. Moony stated that this was a prose- 
cution at the instance of the Apothecaries’ 
Company, under the act 55 Geo. III., against 
the defendant Harnny Fay, for obtaining 
a certificate from the said company by: fra . 


« 


dulent representations. Ee 
The defendant, who in appearance is ex- 
ceedingly frank, manly, and gentlemanlike, . 
condueted his defence in person. . 

Sir James Scanterr rose, and said that 
the defendant Mr. Fry was the son of a 
respectable farmer in Somersetshire ; he was 
apprenticed in 1824 to a Mr. Parsvey, a 
surgeon of that county, with whom be re- 
mained but a short time; and subsequently 
went to the Bristol Infirmary. In the year 
1827, he applied to the Apothecaries’ Hall, 
and produced an indenture of apprenticeship 
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to one Dennis Leman, a surgeon of Bristol, 
for the term of five years, as required by the 
Act, and which period he stated to have 
served; upon this he passed his examina- 
tion, and received the necessary diploma to 
practise. Information was, however, after- 
wards received by the Company that thera 
was no such person as Dennis Leman prac- 
tising in Bristol, and that the defendant had 
never served a regular apprenticeship. The 
Apothecaries’ Company therefore deemed 
this a fit case for prosecution. The learned 
Counsel stated, however, that nothing would 
give the Company greater pleasure than to 
find that the defendant would be enabled to 
show the information they had received to 
be incorrect, 

Mr. Bacot sworn.—Is attorney to the 
worshipful Company of Apothecaries ; re- 
ceived information that the defendant had 
obtained his certificate by fraudulent means ; 
was instructed by the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany to prosecute. 

By Defendant—When did you first re- 
céive information that I had practised an 
imposition on the court ?—Jn the year 1827. 

Defendant—Do you generally suffer four 
years to pass before you institute inquiries ? 
—WNo: but in this case we were doubtful 
whether the law would affect you. 

Defendant—Did you receive your infor- 
mation from a person of the name of 
Richardson, in Somersetsbire _—Witness— 
(after some hesitation) —Yes. 

Defendant—Is he 4 person delegated by 
you to examine the contents of apothecaries’ 
shops ?—No, he is not. 

Mr. John Watson sworn. 

Defendant—My Lord, I object to the 
~ ieee of Mr. Watson upon these grounds : 


. ,~ Atthe last Maidstone assizes an action was 


e) 


ht by the Apothecaries’ Company 
“against a gentleman of the name of Ryan, 
and a verdict was obtained for the plaintiffs. 
An application was subsequently made to 
the Court of King’s Bench for a rule to 
show cause why the verdict should not be 
set aside and @ new trial granted, as Mr. 
Watson was one of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, and therefore presumed to be in- 
terested: a rule misi was granted, but 
whether it has since been made absolute I 
have not been enabled to ascertain. 
His Lordship said that was an action for 


APOTHECARIES’ COMPANY AGAINST FRY. 


penalties, but this case assumed a different 
feature, as here the King was the prosecutor. 
He should overrule the objection. 

Examination continued.—Is secretary to 
the Apothecaries’ Company; keeps the 
books where the names of the candidates 
are registered ; recollects a gentleman of 
the name of Fry putting in the necessary 
credentials; they were approved of. The 
defendant signed his name in the book now 
produced. 

By Defendant—Is it necessary that every 
candidate should sign his name in the book 
you have now produced ?—Yes, 

Defendant—Will you swear, Sir, that 
that is my hand-writing —No. 

Defendant—Can you swear to the identity 
of my person ?—I cannot. 

Defendant—Then, my Lord, I apprehend 
if the witness cannot depose to my Aand- 
writing vor to the identity of my person, 
that the prosecution cannot be sustained. 

Sir J. Scantert—My Lord, I will soon 
prove the hand-writing. 

Samuel Parsley examined by Sir J. Scar- 
lett—Do you know the defendant’s hand- 
writing?—I do, Is that his hand-writing? 
—It is. 

Mr. Watson recalled. 

Defendant—Did you ever hear any of the 
Court of Examiners say it would be an act 
of injustice to interfere with me, as I had 
acquitted myself very much to the satisfac- 
tion of the court?—I have no distinct re- 
collection of that. 

Samuel Parsley examined by Sir J. Scar- 
lett—Is a surgeon at Worle; has known 
the defendant from his infancy; has occa- 
sionally seen him at his father’s house ; he 
became his apprentice in the year 1824; 
received 300 guineas premium. Defendant 
left witness in July, 1826, and was trans- 
ferred to Mr. Richard Smith, at the Bristol 
Infirmary. Parted with defendant because 
he was a Lothario in the village. 

By Defendant—W hen I first became your 
apprentice you found me competent to dis- 
pense your prescriptions immediately 1— 
Yes. 

Defendant—And on the second day you 
sent me to visit patients ?—Will not swear 
positively the second day, but very soon. 

Defendant—Y ou entrusted me with mid- 
wifery cases before I had been with you ten 
months !—Yes, 
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Defendant—W hat -is your opinion as to 
my professional abilities?—I consider you 
to be a very good general practitioner. 

Defendant—Are you aware that 1 have 
studied in Dublin, London, and Edinburgh, 
and that my father has spared no expense to 
make me proficient in my profession ?—I am. 

Mr. Nathaniel Smith examined by Sir 
J. Scarlett—Is surgeon to the Bristol In- 
firmary ; has been in practice twenty years. 
Knows no person by the name of Dennis 
Leman, a surgeon, in Bristol. Can swear 
there was no such person in the year 1819. 
Knows the defendant; he came as a pupil 
to the Bristol Infirmary in 1825. 

By Defendant—Did you ascertain there 
was no person by the name of Dennis Leman 
practising in Bristol in the year 1819, by a 
reference to the Bristol Directory, or to a 
list of the members of the College of Sur- 
geons !—Partly by both. 

Defendant—There are many persons who 
put ‘* surgeon” on their door, who are not 
members of the College !—Yes. 

Defendant—Are you, Sir, an exception? 
—It was not necessary to pass the Hall 
before the year 1815. 

Defendant—Oh, Sir, that act applied 
only to apothecaries not to surgeons; and | 
can assure you I do not wish to elicit an 
answer for any other purpose, save that of 
showing, that a person may affix surgeon to 
his door when he is not a surgeon, and that 
many who practise have no name affixed at 
all; therefore the Bristol Directory may 
have been incorrectly got up, and, conse- 
quently, might have misled you.— Witness 
—I am not a member of the College? 

Defendant—Did you not always find ime 
avery diligent and attentive pupil !—Very 
much so. Do you think I am a capable 
practitioner ?—I have not had an opportu- 
nity for some time past of seeing your prac- 
tice; but I should think there was not a 
doubt but you are. 

Defendant — How many inbabitants 
should you suppose Bristol contained ?— 
About 18,000. 

Defendant—Now, Sir, upon your oath, 
did you know every medical man, either 
personally or by name, practising in Bristol 
in the year 1819?—I will not swear that 1 
did. 

Mr. James Hardwick examined by Sir 
J. Scarlett—Has known the defendant for 





some years; he resided at home with his 
father previous to the year 1824. Defendant 
amused himself sometimes with agricul tural 
pursuits, but more generally with his dogs 
and gun: believes he had been with an apo- 
thecary somewhere, but cannot distinctly 
recollect. 

By Defendant—What is your trade ?—I 
am a farmer. 

Defendant—I suppose you are weil ac- 
quainted with the transactions of my family 
both public and private.—I presume I am 
not. 

Defendant—Is your memory, Sir, very 
tenacious ; or do you keep a diary as to the 
events that may occur in the family ? (Here 
the witness manifested very strong symptoms 
of uneasiness and did not reply.) 

Defendant—Do you know a person of the 
name of Richardson, a cad to the Apothe- 
caries’ Company ?—I do. 

Defendant—He subpenaed you, did he 
not ?— Yes, 

Defendant-How much money did he 
give you !—Ten pounds. 

Defendant-—Now, did you not tell Rich- 
ardson that you wanted to see London, and 
that if he would give you 10/. with sub- 
poena that you would swear what would do? 
—I did not. 

Defendant—Did you ever tell a person 
by the name of Joy that you would prevent 
my practising, if you swore through thick 
and thin?—I did not. 

The Defendant then addressed the jury.— 
‘* May it please your Lordship, Gentlemen of 
the jury: Itis not from any vanity or confie 
dence in my own powers that I defend in 
person; but the expense I have been put 
to in this most extraordinary prosecution 
leaves me no other alternative, or I should 
gladly have availed myself of the assistance 
of some gentlemen at the bar. I shall pro- 
ceed to call your attention to the evidence 
you have this day heard, and mske such ob- 
servations on it as will, I think, leave no 
doubt on your minds, that I have been most 
unjustly and most unfairly dealt with, Mr. 
Bacot, the attorney for the prosecution, says 
that the Court of Examiners'received infor- 
mation that I had practised an imposition 
as far back as the year 1827. Gentlemen, 
would it not have been more creditable to 
the Apothecaries’ Company if they had in- 
stituted inquiries before my father had gone 
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to the expense of sending me out to the 
world as a member of a respectable profes- 
sion? No, they are not content with ex- 
ample,—their malignity must be satiated by 
the ruin of their victim. I could endure the 
ebridgment of my liberty if 1 were conscious 
I had deserved it; but I hope I do not go 
too far when I trust that you by your verdict 
will defeat their intentions. 

Gentlemen, I will now call your attention 
to the evidence of Mr. Parsley, a most re- 
epectable practitioner in Somersetshire ; he 
tells you, I was capable of dispensing the 
first day I came with him; that I very shortly 
visited patients, and that ere I had been 
with him ten months, he entrusted me with 
midwifery—that he considers me now a very 

_ good general practitioner. What then, Gen- 
tlemen, must be the presumption? That I 
must have been extensively engaged in me- 
dical practice previous to my becoming 
Parsley’s apprentice; therefore, 1 entreat 
you to receive any evidence to the contrary 
with @ very considerable degree of caution. 
The next witness-is Mr. Nathaniel Smith, 
-who sweers in the firet place, that there was 
no person by the name of Leman, a surgeon, 
in Bristol in the year 1819. Upon my cross- 
examination, however, he says, that lie will 
not positively swear he knew every medical 
man in Bristol in that year; so that there is 
in this a complete contradiction, I will next, 
Gentlemen, call your attention to the testi- 
mony of Hardwick, and ask you seriously 
whether you will believe this person upon 
his oath. A more disgraceful witness I 
‘never saw in a court of justice. Did you 
mot observe his trepidation? Did not his 
equivocation excite doubts in your minds? 
And will you convict me upon the testimony 
of such a man? I say, Ged forbid! He 
swore before the grand jury, that I had 
never left my father’s bouse, otherwise a 

-true bill would not have been found. Now 
he swears, I had been with an apothecary in 
Bristol a month, aud will not swear it was not 
more. It is impossible you can attach credit 
to this man’s evidence, He received 10/ 
to come here to give evidence—a pretty 
bait, truly, for one not scrupulously nice. I 
hope he is in court to hear what I say: I 
would recommend: him to go home, and 
study attentively the ninth commandment, 
where it days, “‘ Thou shalt not bear false 
Witness against thy neighbour.” Now, 





Gentlemen, allow me to call your attention 
to the Act of Parliament; an Act was 
passed, in the year 1815, “ for the better 
regulation of Apothecaries throughout Eng- 
land and Wales,” the object of which was 
to exclude illiterate pretenders from the pro- 
fession, and that for this purpose each 
candidate fora diploma should undergo an 
examination before a competent tribunal, as 
to his fitness to practise. This is the spirit 
of the Act, aad I will ask you, as intelligent 
men, whether I have violated its object—I 
submitted myself to an examination under 
an honest conviction of my ability, and re. 
ceived the sanction of the Court to practise. 
I have also obtained @ diploma from the 
College of Surgeons, and am an admitted 
member of the Imperial Academy of Sut- 
gery of St. Petersburgh. Can any-thing 
then be more unjust than for the Apothe- 
caries’ Company to deprive me of that which 
I have fairly and honestly obtained, and at 
the expense too of the whole of my patri- 
mony, together with intense study, much 
valuable time, and much anxiety? If 
they succeed, I thiok medical reform is im- 
perative, and, I doubt not, ere long the 
charter of this illiberal company will be su- 
perseded, anda college of medicine substi- 
tuted, based upon better principles, where 
science and ability shall be the only test of 
a candidate’s fitness. Gentlemen, I will no 


| longer trespass on your valuable time, and 


will conclude by hoping that your verdict 
this dey will be a lesson to the Apothecaries’ 
Company, and convince them that twelve 
Englishmen will not tolerate oppression. 
Gentlemen, I leave my honour, my repu- 
tation, my bread, and all that is dear to me, 
in your hands,—to you I look for justice. 

The learned judge, in directing the jury, 
called their attention to the fact of the de- 
fendaut not having adduced any evidence of 
his having served an apprenticeship, as re- 
quired by the Act, and that he had not pro- 
duced any indenture of apprenticeship, as 
he might very easily have done if he had 
served his time. The jury found defendant 
* guilty.” 

Sir James Scarlet prayed the judgment 
of the court. 

Defendant.—My Word, after the verdict 
which has just been delivered, I shall not 
say any-thing in justification of my conduct, 
more than that at the time of presentisg 
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DR. ROGET.—DR. FOX’S STOMACH-PUMP. 


such deed, I solemnly declare I was igno-| hospital practice. Hence the charge against 
rant of offending against any Act of Par-| Mr, Fry, that he had obtained his certifi- 


$07 





liament. I, therefore, hope your Lordship 
will discriminate between a contemplated 
fraud, and one innoceatly committed. 

His Lordship passed sentence :—Oner 
Yean’s Imprisonment tn Ivcuzster Jait! 
The severity of this sentence appeared to | 
excite the utmost astonishment throughout 


the court. 


ar | 
Whatever may be the opinion of the pub- | 
lie with regard to the necessity of insti-| 
tuting this prosecution, there can, we! 
think, be but one feeling with respect to! 
the sentence. Surely it is most outrage- 
ously disproportioned to the alleged offence ; 
or what are we to think of the 200. fine 
imposed upon Lonc for“ xiztinc”’ Miss! 
Carnerine Casnix! The Judge, too, | 
should have borne in mind, that if Mr. Fray 
had disguised his writing when he signed 
his name at the “ Hall,” there could have 
been no conviction, and the very fact of bis | 
having written in his usual style, shows that 
he did not consider he was committing any 
serious offence by substituting one piece of 
worthless parchment for another. 

The Company, by these prosecutions, 
place themselves upon the horns of this, 
dilemma. Either the examinations, or the | 
apprenticeships, are no tests of qualification. | 
This gentleman passed his examination, | 
but thep he bad not served five years’ ap- | 
prenticeship. Now, had he served the 
“ five years’ apprenticeship,” would the | 
Company have admitted that an “‘ examina- 
tion” was unnecessary? We certainly 
think the prosecution altogether uncalled 
for, if it were not viadictive ; and the pub- 
lic, we believe, will be of the same opinion, 
when we make known the fact, that the 
Worshipful Company of Apothecaries are 
in the habit of examining students soon 
after the expiration of their apprenticeships 
—that is, they permit students, and very 
properly go, frequently to pass the last 
eighteen “months, or two. years, of their 
appreaticeship in attending lectures and 





cate without having served an apprentice- 
ship of five years, cannot be morally re- 
garded by the Company as any offence at 
all, although they subject him to the heavy 
and unheard-of punishment of one year’s 
IMPRISONMENT, because they are in a situa- 
tion to produce proof of this pretended legal 
defect in his medical education. If Mr. 
Fry bad attended one of the hospitals in 
London, after having served three years of 
his apprenticeship and the lectures of some 


favoured medical teacher, instead of the 


medical practice of the Bristol Infirmary, 
we strongly suspect that he would not have 
been prosecuted at all. 





Dr, Rocer.—At the last quarterly meet- 
ing of the College of Physicians, Dr. Roget 
was elected a Fellow. We do not know any 
individual amoug the members of the Col- 
lege on whom this mark of respect could 
have been with more propriety conferred, 





DR. FOX's STOMACH-PUMP, 


To the Editor of The Times. 

Sir,—I have had my attention drawn to 
this subject by a letter from Mr. Weiss ia 
Tue Lancer of June 25, alluding to a 
new poison and enema syringe, which is 
now offered to the notice of the medical 
profession by Mr. Gray, surgical instrument 
maker, of Princes Street, London ; this in- 
strament is called an infringement upon 
Mr. Weiss’s patent ; and is said to be simi- 
lar to one which 1 constrécted about five 
years ago, Of course it is interesting to 
me to hear of my principle being thus re- 
vived. The only information I bave on the 
subject is from Mr. Weiss, but the matter 
may easily be set at rest, by a reference to 
the London Medical and Physical Journal, 
where a full description and wood-cut of 
my stomach-pump may be found ; it is also 
published in the M ic’s Magazine. 1 
applied to Mr. Weiss, who refused to make 
@ syringe on my principle ; and although I 
was fully satisfied that my plan was very 
superior to his, I did not feel disposed to 
take further trouble about it, and, there- 
fore, Mr. Weiss says I “ gave it up ;” but 
I now hope to hear, through the exertions of 
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Mr. Gray, what persons think of the two, 
I was not disposed to enter into a dispute 
respecting Mr, Weiss’s patent right ; but I 
think it is a question whether ‘* the action 
of the cock” was a subject for a safe-pa- 
tent; two-way cocks are old; but if the 
patent was taken for the mode of turning 
those cocks ‘* by the motion of the piston 
and handle,” a question arises as to what 
Mr. Weiss.meuvt by this motion. In his 
syringe, the piston ¢urns in the barrel, and 
the barrel is stationary ; but in my plan the 
piston and the barrel turn together, by 
which arrangement much greater simpli- 
city appears to me to be preserved, ‘The 
instrument is more easily cleaned, is much 
less likely to be out of order, and the words 
engraved on the two cylinders render the 
use of the syringe very easy. Will those 
who are ‘‘ well acquainted with mechanical 
powers,” say Mr, Weiss's ‘‘ is a model of 
simplicity?” 1f the profession should have 
au opportunity of seeing the instrumeat on 
my principle, and should approve of it, I 
hope whoever makes it will do justice to 
it by good workmanship. If Mr. Weiss’s 
patent gives him a right to my invention, I 
should be one of the last to promote avy in- 
fringement; but if he means to be safe, he 
should be cautious in bis claims, and, at all 
events, it would be but fair to manufacture 
the syringe, ifhe be required. Mr. Weiss’s 
wood-cutson Tne Lancer cover of June 25, 
and The London Medical and Physical 
Journal (by reference to the index for** Dr, 
Fox’s stomach pump”’), will enable any one 
to form a comparison between the two, 

I constructed the instrument from practi- 
cal experience of the faults of others, and 
my Opinions respecting the various difficul- 
ties to be obviated, are stated in the Journal 
above alluded to. 

I remain yours respectfully, 
Francis Fox. 
Derby, June 28, 1831. 





BARON LARKEY’S 
TREATMENT OF TETANUS, 


Arter the battle of Waterloo, Baron Lar- 
rey had many opportunities of inspecting 
the remains of those who perished from 
tetanus in the hospitals of Louvain—“ In- 
variably there were discoverable evident 
traces of inflammation on the spinal cord, 
with more or less effusion of a reddish 
colour within the sheath.”* Hence does he 
advise moxa, cupping-glasses, anodynes, 
and such applicatiors to the spine as appear 
calculated to prevent or remove the cause 





* Clinique Chirurgicale, Bailliere. 1630. 





of irritation. Internal remedies of every 
description, if they are not always useless, 
are soon rendered so by the patient’s falling 
into a state of strangulation shortly after he 
is attacked. While he can swallow, opium, 
camphor, musk, castor, and alkalies, may be 
given, and they are least obnoxiously given 
in the form of emulsion. He relates the 
case of a Mameluke, belonging to Maurad 
Bey, who was cured by internal medicines 
and warm-baths. .Eight grains of camphor, 
the same quantity of musk, and twenty 
grains of opium, were dissolved in a glass- 
fal of common emulsion, and the half was 
given fora dose. A few minutes after this 
draught was taken the pains were diminish- 
ed, the jaws relaxed, and sleep returned 
towards night. Next morning the patient 
felt much better, suppuration of the wound 
was re-established, the remainder of his 
medicine was taken as a second dose, all 
went on favourably, and he proceeded along 
his journey in return to his prince. Friction 
with oil, which some have so liberally ex- 
tolled, he has not found to do any good ; 
cataplasms, made with the leaves of tobacco, 
have been fruitless, and mercurial unguents 
produced only evident evil, ‘* The em- 
ployment of this last remedy,”’ he observes, 
** even against syphilis, requires in Egypt 
the greatest care ; for this mineral, admi- 
nistered in that climate as it is in Europe, 
has occasioned the worst consequences, 
among which we may enumerate madness 
and diseases of the liver.” When tetanus 
appears after the wound has healed, cutting 
freely down upon the cicatrix is strongly 
recommended ; but if after a ligature bas 
been applied, it is probable that some nerve 
is included, and the ligature should be re- 
moved. In all compound fractures and dan- 
gerous wounds of the extremities, compli- 
cated with tetanic symptoms, the Baron’s 
only sheet-anchor is the amputation-knife, 
From the success which he bas experienced 
in removing tetanus by amputating the 
wounded part, he has been encouraged to 
make the Eilowing proposal. “If, in teta- 
nus, induced by such a wound of the ex- 
tremities, as would not on its own account 
demand amputation, it be not better to re- 
move the limb immediately tetanic symp- 
toms appear, than to expect from the re- 
sources of nature, and most uncertain reme- 
dies, a very doubtful cure.” He concludes 
this proposal by saying, that, ‘although I 
regret not having a greater number of re- 
coveries to attest the value of this plan, I 
yet have sufficient to conclude that ampu- 
tation, faite 2 propos, appears to me the 
most certain means of arresting and remov- 
ing the effects of tetanus, which depends 
on a wound situated upon the extremities.” 
The Baron’s favourite caustic is no mean 
remedy in tetanus, as well as gangrene, and 
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the recovery of the following patient, whose | up and asked for drink, and the jaws sepa- 
case the author considers to be one of the| rated spontaneously. Sixty drops of lau- 
most remarkable in military surgery, can-|danum, and a few drops «f Hoffman’s mine- 
not certainly be ascribed to any inferior|ral liquor, were given him in a glassful of 
nt. almond emulsion, in which a little nitre had 
Demoré, a soldier, was struck by a ball,| been dissolved ; the narcotic and campho- 
which corried away a part of the spine | rated liniments were repeated, and the body 
belonging to the right scapulum, a portion | was enveloped in warm flannel. ‘Ihe skin 
of the trapezium, the aub and supra-spinati | perspired profusely, a perfect calm came 
muscles, The shattered tendons were cut} on, which was succeeded by a deep sleep, 
away, the lacerated pieces of muscles were | and the next morning I found my patient 
removed, some splinters of bone were ex- | free from every tetanic symptom.” 
tracted, and the wound was carefully dress- The future dressings of the wound were 
ed. All went on well for some time, and | simple, the eschar separated in nine or ten 
the circumference of the wound began to} days, cicatrisation recommenced speedily 
cicatrise, when symptoms of tetanus sud-| and without pain, and, beyond a little stifi- 
denly appeared, and in a few hours after | ness in the right arm and shoulder, Demoré 
their appearance complete opisthotonos was | was completely restored to health.—A/ed. 
established. Diaphoretic fluids and large | Chir. Kev. 
doses of opiates were administered ; oily, 
camphorated, and narcotic lotions were ap- 
plied over the body. The purulent secre- 
tion being suspended, the cicatrix made} GREAT PROTRACTION OF THE INTERVAL 
rapid progress, and in forty-eight hours it BEIWEEN THE 
covered the. half of the wound. At this BITE OF A RABID DOG, 
period the patient felt in the cicatrised part 
@ painful sensation, as though the edges of 
the wound had been enclosed between a 
pair of pincers ; and the slightest pressure 
= the delicate cicatrix, more especially 
of metals, as iron or steel, obliged him to 
emit piercing cries. Every tetanic symp- 
tom gradually increased, the superior ex- 
tremities became rigid and were turned 
backwards, the cervical vertebra were com- 


AND THE APPEARANCE OF THE SYMPTOMS. 





White speaking of wounds produced 
by the bite of a rabid animal, Larrey takes 
occasion to state his opinion * as to the na- 
ture of hydrophobia :— 

«It is difficult,” he says, “‘ to explain how 
the virus of a rabid animal can remain latent 
in the gystem for a Jong time, can develop 
itself'afterwards, and can end by producing 
pletely pulled down, and the penton of de- the most terrible effects. It ecaa, never- 
glutition was lost. In vain were two inci-| theless, appear that this subtle and unknown 
sive teeth extracted, in order that medicines | poison has a particular partiality for the 
might be introduced into his stomach ; not | nerves, and concentrates itself by preference 
® drop got into the asophegus, and ~~ in the nervous system; in which it can re- 
mere sight of pure water induced the most) ain inactiye for a lapse of time more or 
frightful convulsions. He foamed freely at) josg cousidéfable, on an average, as we have 
aaa every symptom heightened, and | said, of thirty or forty days. lts effects, 
ps a ap, weane bodily agony Was | when it is developed, are purely nervous, 

u-fold enhauced by a complete conscious: | ang j¢ js this fact which seems to justify the 
ness of his situation, had nothing to all} i406 assertion.” . 
pe pe before him, but the poeapest ~ It cannot be denied but that the most 
had and sudden death. When the disease | evident indications of inflammatory action 

urived at this crisis, Larrey resolved | attend the symptoms and distinguish the 
a the actual cautery. he, « pathology of hydrophobia—that we have 

d ith this view,” says he, “I made often inflammation of the wsophagus, pha- 
red, even to incandescence, four large cau- rynx, and larynx, and, occasionally, of the 
terising irons, and I spplied them in suc- brain and spinal chord ; yet it is generally 
—— hoes the whole a — wound, admitted that these appearances are more 
of th eo Rear pt sey ated oe points | the consequences thun the cause of the dis- 
ci Mf eee f th suspected the priv-| order, and that although frequently present 
Willi rane “y of te pein 3 no . with, they are by no means essential to, the 
on ile (optect netve) to be compresse _ existence of hydrophobic action. Rossi of 

infal This application was extremely Turin has performed experiments, which, 
_— , nevertheless I had — enough | were they sufficiently confirmed, must be 
‘ continue the operation unt all the sur- regarded as strongly corroborative of Lar- 
Ve of the wound was deeply and com-/ y+, theory. He dissected out a portion 
pletely seared. Scarcely was this effected a ta from the body of a rabid animal 
be a general stop was put to the progress 











the disease. The patient voluntarily sat * Clinique Chirurgicale, Bailliere. 1830. 
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during the violence of its eee are. and 
making an incision into the flesh of a healthy 
animal, inserted this extracted piece of dis- 
eased nerve into the incision. After some 
time, the animal thus inoculated became 
equally mad with the one from which the 

isoned nerve bad been received, and died 
affected with the same symptoms, ‘The fol- 
lowing case wil! be read with interest, and 
strongly favours the author’s doctrine, —that 
hydrophobia is purely a nervous disorder, 
A soldier, wt. 20, bad his thigh bit by a mad 
dog when a youth of between fourteen and 
fifteen years of age. 
he came under,the care of Larrey, Courmon- 
tague did not cease to experience a kind of 
nervous affection, which was characterised 
by spasms and a slight aberration of the 
intellectual faculties. He was irritable, 
very lotjuacious, and was frequently agitated 
by automatic movements. He was ema. 
ciated, his eyes were haggard, he was often 
afflicted with vertigo and dimness of sight, 
and he felt an invincible repugnance against 
the sight of limpid fluids, even in circum- 
stances in which his companions, oppressed 
by heat, were compelled to drink in his 
presence. He drank bitter ptisans and 
other coloured liquids with more or less 
avidity, These were his principel symp- 
toms wheu he came under the management 
of Larrey, not on their account, but for a 
sprain of the right foot, which he had re- 
ceived during violent exertion. ‘To this 
affection were soon superedded symptoms 
of nostalgia, and Courmontague expressed a 
strong desire to be dism:ssed the service. 
Obstinately bent upon this purpose, far 
from allowing his cure to proceed, he secret- 
ly employed means to swell the leg and to 
aggravate the disease ; so that in a short 
time gangrene appeared in the inside of the 
foot, and spread so hastily that the whole 
limb became sphacelated, and was ampu- 
tated. After some attacks of traumatic irri- 
tation, caused by deviations from the pre- 
scribed regimen, two-thirds of the wound 
had cicatrised, when, on the 30th day after 
the operation, the patient suddenly refused 
all kinds of transparent liquids, and became 
attacked with signs of cerebral inflamma- 
tion, He was convulsed, he locked his 
jews, he ground his teeth, and fell into a 


From this period, until | 


THE BRAIN. 


of the + er cre he the spinal oon ~ 
especi of the t anoulare, in su 
Siarcaah a red tinge was evidently 
manifest ; and the neurilema of the spinal 
nerves was stained of the same colour. The 
mucous membranes were all healthy; ex- 
cept a few old adhesions, nothing morbid 
could be detected in the lungs; and all the 
| viscera of the abd presented a natural 
appearance. The pericardium was firmly 
attached to the heart in its whole extent, 
but evidently by adhesions of a former date ; 
its cavities were very contracted, and the 
great vessels, which issued from it, were not 
more than two-thirds of their ordinary size. 
It is tolerably evident, from the history of 
this case, both before and after death, that 
the first and last symptoms by which it was 
distinguished, were referable to the wound 
occasioned by the bite of the mad dog ; and 





that the » which had been thus in- 
serted int — remained comparative- 
ly latent for the period of six years, giving 


rise to some snomalous nervous symptoms 
only, which scarcely if ever amounted to 
disease, until meeting with an exciting 
caase, which awoke this dormant principle 
into fall activity, the patient was no longer 
a its fatal consequences.— Med. 





WOUND OF THE LEFT POSTERIOR 
OF THE BRAIN, 


LOBE 


Tre following is an extremely instructive 
case. During the Russian campuiga, a 
yours grenadier received a wound trom a 

mce on the posterior part of the head, 
towards the centre of the lambdoidal suture. 
The weapon was so well tempered that it 
penetrated far into the left posterior lobe of 
the brain, without producing any serious 
injury to the bone, The wounded man was 
left tor dead upon the field, but being after- 
wards carried to a neighbouring village, his 
wound was dressed and ultimately healed, 
leaving, however, the patient deprived of 
most of his senses, with seriously impaired 
fanctions of many of his internal viscera. 
The voice, after having been at first hoarse 
and obscure, was gradually lost ; hearing, 
taste, and smell, were weakened, aud the 





complete state of tetanic contraction. All the 
excreti were supp d, the spasm and | 
rigidity increased, and during the night of 
the 33d day be expired. On inspection were | 
found, hypertrophy of the cramum, princi- 
pally in the occipital region, considerable | 
engorgement of the vessels both of the mem- | 
branes and braiu, of the superior longitu- | 
dinal sinus and plexus choroides ; slight! 
granulations on the surface of the hemi- | 
sphere ; about an ounce of yellow serum in 


the lateral ventricles ; firmness and density 





muscles of the larynx being partly para- 
lysed, this organ sank down for half an inch 
below its natural position, in consequence 
of which the glottis was constricted, and 
the epiglottis curved down upon the rima 
by the irregular action of the muscles by 
which this cartilage is moved. In order to 
respite, the patient was compelled to clash 
his jaws firmly together, so as to raise the 
larynx by a simultaneous contraction of the 


attollent muscles of the pharynx and lower 
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DISEASE OF THE TESTICLE.—INJURY TO THE EYE. 


jaw, just as frogs do when swallowing sir 
to fill their lungs, The diaphragm, parti- 
cipating in this paralysis, could no longer 
act upon the lungs; pharynx, esopha- 
gus, and stomach, had equally suffered. The 
abdomen did not alternate in its movements 
with the expansion and collapse of the chest, 
and the slightest exercise covered the body 
with perspiration, and rendered the face 
livid. His pulse was almost imperceptible, 
the motion of his heart could with difficulty 
be nised, and his extremities were 
habitually cold. ‘The intellectual functions, 
on the other hand, were quite untouched, 
and though unable to reply by speech to the 
questions he was asked, he wrote his an- 
swers with great precision and accuracy. 
“All these facts,” argues Baron Larrey,* 
“ are in my Opinion strongly corroborative 
of Dr. Gall’s view, that the reasoning facul- 
ties reside in the periphery of the superior 
and anterior ions of the brain.” The 
author p =~“ Differences, more spe- 
cific than any of those which have yet been 

, , are submitted to our observa- 
tion in cerebral symptoms, occasioned by 
mechanical or morbid lesions, which certain 
portions of the brain have sustained. When 
these injuries are confined to the cerebellum, 
the organs and functions of generation are 
especially affected, and when the lateral 
aud somewhat anterior portions of the brain 
are injured, in a great many cases the 
memory is impaired—that is to say, indivi- 

80 wi cannot easily recollect the 
uames of objects with which they have not 
had a long acquaintance, such as proper 
Dames, more especially when they are very 
compound, We will not attempt to explain 
& circumstance so singular, but facts exist 
upon the subject which it is impossible to 
overlook.”"-~ Med. Chir. Kev. 





EFFECT OF DISEASED TESTICLE ON 
THE CEREBELLUM. 


Sivoutar as the effects of diseased cere- 
bellum upon the organs and functions of 
generation must appear, it is still more re- 
markable to observe the influence which 
diseased testicle exerts upon the growth 
and development of the cerebellum. I) 
Larrey’s statements and cases are to be de- 
pended on,* and they are not quite solitary 
hor ana apes it would appear that these 
organs—the cerebellum and testicles—act 
and re-act on each other; that disorder or 
disease in one, disorders and deranges the 
Other, and that the effects thus mutually 
exerted are in a direct ratio to the extent 
and inveteracy of their disease. 





Sit 


“ The genital organs seem to have @ 
marked influence upon the cerebellum, for 
when they are removed by disease, or any 
other means, the occipital region of the 
cranium and cerebellum gradually expe- 
tiences such a sensible reduction, that the 
occipital bumps, which had been more or 
less protuberant before, disappear, and the 
whole oceipital region of the head is dimi- 
nished in proportion, We have verified this 
change of dimension in a great number of 
soldiers, who had beep operated upon for 
sarcocele, and when one testicle ouly was 
removed, there was only a reduction of that 
portion of the cerebellum and occipital 
bamp, which belongs to the same side, with 
the extirpated testicle.” 

A soldier, who had been wounded in the 
occipital region by a splinter of wood, was 
attacked with all the symp of inflamed 
cerebellum, and, in despite of every-thin 
which wes done, they were only dissi 
by the appearance of an abscess in the nape, 
which opened spontaneously. In about 
three months after the accident he rejoined 
his regiment, aud many years ela be- 
fore he again came under Larrey’s notice. 
He was then so extremely altered in appear- 
ance, that the author mistook him for a 
young conscript, who had been exhausted 
by some asthenic disease. He was thirty- 
two years of age, of middle size, but thin 
and pale; his eyes were depressed, his lips 
blanched, his hair, more especially thet 
which covered his occiput, was thin and 
bristled, and a feeling of pain avd coldness 
was always experienced in the back part of 
his head. He was beardless, his voice was 
feminine, and as some of the assistants were 
not without suspicion of his sex, a more 
minute examination was considered neces- 
sary. “ To our great surprise (seys Larrey), 
we found his genital organs reduced to the 
size of those of an infant some months old. 
Ilis penis was not more than five or six lines 
long, and two or three lines thick, it never 
exhibited any degree of erection, and his 
testicles were so wasted, as scarcely to equal 
in size a small bean.”"—AMed. Chir. Hev. 








EXTRAORDINARY RECOVERY OF SIGHT. 

Tux following case is very singular :— 
Pécheur, a serjeant in the Royal Guards, 
received so violent an injury on the left eye 
by a fall, that the globe of the eye was 
burst, and the crystalline lens, together 
with the aqueous and vitreous humours, 
were forcibly expelled. The pelpebre were 
ecchymosed, the conjunctiva was red and 
bloated, and the lower part of the cornea 
was separated from its attachment to the 
sclerotic by an irregular cut, through which 





* Clinique Chirurgicale. Bailliere, 3830, 


a portion of the iris protruded. ‘The parts 
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were washed, the iris was carefully re- 
turned, the divided edges of the cornea 
were approximated, the eyeligs were drawn 
close and retained so, and & quantity of 
blood was drawn from the temporal artery. 
Ice to the head, sinapisms to the feet, con- 
stant darkness, aod a rigorous diet, were 
enjoined, During the night a second bleed- 
ing was practised, and the next day cup- 
ping-glasses were applied to the nape and 
between the shoulders, Baron Larrey con- 
sidered this eye as lost, or at least for ever 
deprived of the faculty of sight; but, ‘‘ a 
notre tres grande et agreable surprise,” the 
globe gradually refilled, on the 2¢d day the 
cornea began to assume a healing aspect, 
and in about six weeks it was perfectly cica- 
trized. The natural form and almost ordi- 
nary volume of the organ were restored, and 
by the aid of a very convex glass this sol- 
dier came to see objects distinctly, and con- 
tinues to discharge all the duties of bis 
office. ‘* This very curious case evidently 
proves, that the vitreous humour, although 
in -— part lost, can be regenerated,” 
and that the crystalline lens may be dis- 
pensed with !—Afed. Chir. Rev. 





SIMIA SYNDACTILA, 


M. Grorrroy Sr. Hrraire, at his lec- 
ture given at the Royal Museum on the 
25th of May 1831, mentioned its being 
well known to naturalists, that the male ani- 
mal of, this species is destitute of all affec- 
tion for its young, and that the female, on 
the contrary, is remarkable for maternal so- 
licitude. Dr, Gall maintained that this de- 
scription of natural affection, which he calls 
amour d’enfants, was denoted by an exte- 
rior enlargement of the os occipitalis. 


In- | 


LOVE OF OFFSPRING.—CONSTIPATION.—BOOKS, &e.: 


attrition and excitation which -bave often 
converted acute into chronic indigestion, 
instead of entirely dispelling it. It has 
more than once happened to me to be re- 
quested by patients labouring under those 
sensations of heat, fulness, and irritability, 
which certainly obtain relief from aperieuts, 
to prescribe to them a loss of blood, rather 
than ¢hat class of medicines. They have 
urged, from their personal experience, that 
the use of purgatives will disturb that regu- 
lar action which they at present possess, 
and occasion constipation, while a moderate 
loss of blood will restore them to a state of 
general freedom and comfort. This mea- 
sure they have also assured me will be at- 
tended by some relaxation of the bowels, 
which, if effected by aperients, would be a 
process of much irritation. The persons 
trom whom I have collected these remarks 
have been females, of a mixed nervous and 
sanguine temperament, and moderate in 
their diet.— A/ayo on Temperament, 





BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Medico-Chirurgical Notes and [llustrations. Part 
I. On some dangerous affections of the throat which 
induce sudden death by suffocation, On strictures 
of the wsophagus, and dangers of the bougie. On 
the cure of the falling down of the bowel in grown 
persons. A jiesin rupture operations, &c. By 
R. Fletcher, Esq., Surg. to the Gen. Infirmary at 
Gloucester, kc. London: Longman, 1831. 4to. pp. 
146. Plates. 

The Life of John Walker, M.D., &c. By John 
Epps, M.D., Grad. of the Univ, of Edin., Lect. on 
Mat. Med. and Chem., Director of the Roy. Jenne- 
tian and Lon. Vac. Institu., Mem. of the Com. of 
the West. Med. Soc., &c. London: Whittaker and 
Co. 1831. 8vo. pp. 342. 

Treatise on the Excision of Diseased Joints. By 
James Syme, F.R.S.E., &c. Edinburgh: Adam 
Biack, 1831. 8vo. pp. 164. 5 plates. 

An Introduction to the Study of Human Anatomy. 








quiry wes made, whether the skulls of/ By James Paxton, M.R.C.S., &c. With Illustra- 


the mule and female of this animal corre- | 475 


sponded or not with his assertion, and ex- 
perience has proved him to be right without 
a doubt, for the protuberunce in question is 
not perceptible in the male, while it is most 
peculiarly prominent in the female subject. 





Retrer or Constipation sy Burep- 
1xc.—I have met in practice with many 
persons whose digestive powers have never 
recovered the rough usage which they have 
undergone when the plethoric state of the 
system has been relieved solely through the 
stomach and bowels. Here, a well-timed 
bloodletting would have been a most eco- 
nomical line of proceeding ; for, acting in 
combination with & much shorter and less 
severe course of, medicines than would 
otherwise be requisite, it would have spared 
the digestive organs that long-continued 


tions. London ; Sherwood and Co,, 1831. 8vo. pp. 


A Synopsis of the Bones, Ligaments, Muscles, 
Blood-vessels, and Nerves of the Human Body. By 
William Sands Cox, Lect. on Anat. and Surg. at the 
Birm. School of Med. London: Longman, 1631. 
pp. 310, 5 plates. 

Letters to a Mother on the watchful care of her 
Iniant, London: Seeley and Co., 1831. i8mo. pp. 


4. 

The Art of Preventing the Loss of the Teeth, with 
instructions for teaching the author’s practice 
treating the diseases ofthe teeth and gums, including 
the stopping of decayed teeth, &c., by the use ofthe 
anodyne cement. By Joseph Scott, Dentist. P 
don ; Simpkin and Marghall, 1831. 8vo. pp. 100. 

An —— - to Simplify the Treatment of Sexual 
| Diseases. By James Thorn, M.R.C.S. London; 
Highley, 1831. 8vo. pp. 240. ? 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The letters of Medicus and An Appointed Inocu-' 
lator reached us tdo jate for insertion in our preseut: 
Number. 45 

The case forwarded to us by Mr. Thomas will 
appear in our next, His former communication 
came to 
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